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National Catechetical Congress 
By Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


HE ninth national catechetical congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will be held 
in Chicago, November 7-11, 1951. His Eminence, Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch, is host to the Congress. In a letter 
of invitation; Cardinal Stritch stresses our duty to form 
and train our children and youth in the knowledge and 
practice of their religion. Before all else we must teach 
them the dignity and responsibility of their high voca- 
tion as children of God. “The world is suffering from 
very sad afflictions,” writes Pope Pius XII, “but the 
chief among them is ignorance of religion in all classes 
of society. Strong remedies are urgently needed in 
human society, but few of them are so urgent as is the 
spread of catechetical instruction.” In another pro- 
nouncement, October 14, 1950, our Holy Father tells 
us that it is necessary and most urgent that men and 
women of the laity be selected each year and that they 
be prepared and organized to carry on catechetical 
instructions. The brochure accompanying the announce- 
ment of the congress reminds us that we face today a 
world that has wandered away from the Church and 
Christ. To bring it back we need a vigorous, strong 
catechetical renaissance. When our people know their 
religion and by proper training acquire the habits of its 
practice, then indeed shall we witness Christ again in 
the world about us. Our catechists are the very vanguard 
of Catholic Action. 
“An apostolic work which we dare not neglect,” 
fardinal Stritch calls the work of the Confraternity of 


Christian Doctrine. He calls upon parents and catecheti- 
cal teachers who take the place of parents to do every- 
thing in their power to improve and strengthen their 
teaching procedures. Haphazard instruction accomplishes 
but little, and is a tragic waste of the magnificent po- 
tential represented in thousands of devoted men and 
women who have volunteered their services to give re- 
ligious instruction and training to the children, youths, 
and adults who are now without the knowledge of God 
and His Law. This precious work cannot be done too 
well, too thoroughly. We cannot afford to ignore any 
improvement in pedagogical method; our experienced 
teachers must develop the very best curricula; our 
teachers have need to familiarize themselves with the 
problems of children and youth in our complex society. 
There is no more important work than that which lies 
betore the teachers of the scattered and neglected sheep 
of the fold of Christ. “There is urgent need,” declares 
our beloved Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, 
“to make Christ, His Gospel, and His teaching known 
to the world. There is need to make Christ reign over 
society. This is a chosen field of Catholic Action, and 
every parish must make this field fruitful through the 
efficient organization of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, and through the intense and zealous activity 
of all those who yearn to cooperate with Christ and His 
Church in the salvation of souls.” 

The Sheraton Hotel is the headquarters of the Con- 
gress; the date is November 7-11. You are invited. 


Our Men in Service 


« MAN without God can be, and often is, some- 

A thing of a menace to his country.” These words 
are part of a warning addressed to military men by our 
Army and Air Force. It is refreshing to find the leaders 
of our young men in the service of their country giving 
oficial recognition to the fact that, “if we exclude God 
from our thinking, we are finished.” The departments 
of the Army and the Air Force have published a series 
of six pamphlets on character guidance. The six pam- 
phlets, each of 100 pages, were originally delivered as 
lectures af the Chaplain School, now located at Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. They pay tribute to our own Charles 
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Carroll and to religious missionaries in the Pacific. They 
remind each individual in the armed services that he 
is accountable and responsible to his Creator for the 
way he performs his civic and his military duty, for the 
maintenance of his own and the nation’s honor, and for 
the quality of the service he renders to his country in 
the honorable profession of arms. Quoting liberally from 
the Holy Scriptures, these pamphlets stress that the 
United States, far from being a “secular nation,” is a 
country that recognizes its dependency on God. “When 
you and I exclude God from our thinking we become, 
quite naturally, men without God.” The United States 
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stands in a distinctive relationship to God, say the pam- 
phlets, and they show this relation by citing Thanks- 
giving Day, the opening of Congress with prayer, the 
public oaths of officials made with hand on Bible, and 


the history of public acknowledgment of the nation’s 
responsibilities to God. 

We rejoice that our men in service are given this 
splendid and inspiring leadership. 


Parent and Child 


ECENTLY Our Holy Father reminded moth- 

ers that it is their task from the cradle to begin 
the education of their children in soul as well as in 
body. “If you do not educate them,” he declared, “they 
will begin, for good or ill, to educate themselves.” Dis- 
tracted teachers sometimes come to the conclusion that 
school children learn nothing at home except the doings 


of certain radio and television characters. The child © 


entering the first grade frequently knows nothing of 
his prayers, is not even able to make the sign of the 
cross, and is lacking in the the simplest religious con- 
cepts. Writing in Information (Sept. 1951), Roma Rudd 
Turkel suggests that parents subject themselves to a 
quiz that will determine in some measure at least 
whether they are doing their duty by their children in 
the matter of religious education. The questions require 
nothing beyond the power of a child of five. Experienced 
educators agree that the five-year-old should be able 
to answer the entire quiz with flying colors. The first 
group of questions required that the child know how to 
make the sign of the cross, be able to recite the Our 
Father and Hail Mary, know some form of prayer for 
grace at meals, and one to his Guardian Angel. 

Startling results came from an administration of this 
test to a large group of pre-school children. The per- 
centage of children knowing the respective prayers just 
enumerated were as follows: 52.9; 23.2; 33.0; 14.1; and 
15.5. The author makes allowance for the fact that “in 
families which still recite grace at meals, it is usually 
said by the father or mother, and the children merely 
follow.” Any first grade teacher can tell us that the per- 
centages arrived at in this test are an accurate picture 
of the actual situation. The mother who teaches her 
child to recite nursery rhymes and to commit the lyrics 
of popular songs to memory, certainly cannot plead the 
42 words of the Hail Mary are too much for him. 


The second part of the test has to do with understan¢- 
ing of dogma. The last phrase has a menacing sound, 
but the test asks merely whether the child knows any- 
thing about the story of the Creation, about Adam and 
Eve, about the story of Christmas, about the presence 
of God in the Church, and about the story of the Cruc- 
fix. The percentages achieved in this second group of 
five items run in this order: 24.9; 13.1; 34.2; 33.0; and 
30.6. The first two of these percentages are a revelation 
perhaps to any one except a first grade teacher, but the 
third figure is “a real shocker.”” With all the activity 
that centers around Christmas, we felt confident that 
every Catholic child of six years must know in his 
childish fashion the real meaning of the feast of Christ- 
mas. “Only 34.2! had any idea of the Christmas story. 
... Santa Claus has taken over completely from the 
Christ Child.” Even in this era of inflation, a Christmas 
crib for the home does not cost more than one or two 
dollars. What a fine investment for any Christian home 
with children. The answer to the fifth question of the 
second group in this quiz should stir parents of pre- 
school children to get a Crucifix for their home, display 
it in a prominent spot, and explain its meaning to the 
growing child. 

Fifteen centuries ago St. John Chrysostom wrote 
these words: “What is more noble than to form the 
minds of youth? He who fashions the morals of children 
performs a task in my judgment more sublime than that 
of any painter or sculptor.” No other work of the mother 
compares in value to the work she is privileged to do for 
her child. She is the primary teacher, so constituted by 
God Himself. No other person, no agency whatsoever 
can do more than supplement the work of the mother in 
her home. It is the supreme duty of parents to fashion 
their children after the likeness of Christ. Failure in 
this duty is the supreme failure. 
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E LIVE in a talking age. The de- 

, velopment of radio, television, and 
motion pictures with sound is only one reason for the 
needed emphasis on speech instruction. The increasing 




















tion | complexity of public issues and the need for people to 
the 9 talk things over intelligently make it imperative for the 
vity | school to teach children how to express themselves by 
that — the spoken word. 

his Although educational literature is becoming increas- 
rist- | ingly concerned with the speech needs of children, there 






















tory. | is much to be done before decisions can be translated 
the into active curricular practices. Administrators have only 
tmas | begun to take a critical look at these speech needs and 
two § their direct application to the curriculum. 
home The extent to which these speech needs are fulfilled 
f the | often determines the extent of improved social relation- 
pre- I ships, initiative, participation in school activities, and the 
splay § bealthy decisions that result. 
o the Speech is a tool. The ability to speak correctly and 
effectively has much to do with an individual’s success 
wrote @ 1 life. A resonant speaking voice with acceptable ar- 
n the § ticulation and modulation, indicative of charm and gra- 
iIdren 9 “Ousness, is a potent factor in securing and maintaining 
n that § \cadership. The need for leaders with character in both 
other § Ur civic and community affairs is great. There is the 
do for § gic anomaly of potential leaders—men of unimpeach- 
red by able character and sagacity in public affairs—whose voice 
soever | ° Speech frustrates their attainment of leadership. On 
her in § ‘he other hand, there are opportunists lacking in char- 
ashion § “ter whose dynamically convincing voices have enabled 
are in § “em to compel attention and to assume leadership. 







600D SPEECH IS TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 





—______—— 





Every teacher is responsible for the development of 
good speech in the classroom. Grade teachers cannot be 
*xpected to possess the technical equipment of the speech 
‘orrectionist ; however, in the absence of the latter, they 
have the responsiblity of helping the child with a speech 
problem. 


Impediments should be recognized and should be 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


In the Classroom 


By DR. ARTHUR G. MULLIGAN 


Director, Diocesan Speech Clinic, Cardinal Hayes High School, Bronx, New York 





brought to the attention of parents. Pupils who stammer 
or who suffer from some other major speech handicap 
should, in the absence of a visiting speech correctionist, 
be referred to an approved speech clinic. No attempt 
should be made by the classroom teacher to institute 
corrective therapy for children with major speech de- 
fects. She should indulge in personality building by en- 
couraging the child to adjust himself and by making him 
feel that he is an economic asset. 

Children who have minor articulatory defects should, 
however, receive some attention from the teacher. All 
children should be taught to use their voices effectively. 
The material presented in this article is designed to 
simplify corrective work in the classroom. Both time 
and patience will be required to achieve noticeable re- 
sults. With intelligent parental cooperation, however, 
progress can be expedited. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


In general, the classroom teacher should have some 
knowledge of the classification and the characteristics of 
the more common major and minor speech defects. It 
will enable her to identify the various types of speech 
impediments. The following are offered as guides: 
Stammering or stuttering is any repetition, hesitation or 
prolongation of sounds in speech (Raubicheck). 
Lisping is a form of articulatory defect characterized by 
any marked deviation in the production of the sibilants 
( Raubicheck). 

(a) Lingual protrusion lisping is characterized by 
the tongue protruding between the teeth in the 
production of any or all the sibilants. 

(b) Lateral emission lisping is characterized by the 
issuance of the sound from one or both sides of 
the mouth in the production of the sibilants 
singly, or in combination (sh—zh—ch—j). 

(c) Dental emission is characterized by the pressure 
of the tip of the tongue against the upper or 
lower teeth in the production of the sibilants. 

(d) Nasal emission is characterized by the issuance 
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of sound through the nose in the production of 
sibilants. 
Articulatory Defects are those disorders of speech char- 
acterized by the substitution, addition, omission and dis- 
tortion of the speech sounds (Van Riper). 
Foreign Accent includes all omissions, substitutions, and 
additions of sound or syllables, and all changes of in- 
tonation due to the influence of a language other than 
English (Raubicheck). 
Voice Defects are faults and disorders of voice caused 
by physical disability, emotional disturbances, or habit. 

(a) Nasality is a defect of voice characterized by the 
chronic emission of vocal tone through the nasal 
orifice (Bender and Fields). 

(b) Denasalization is the lack of adequate resonance 
in the production of the sounds m, n, ng (Bender 
and Fields). 

(c) Hoarse Voice is a disturbance of vocalization 
due to a physical disability or emotional distur- 
bance which affects the vocal cords. 

Tongue-Tie is a condition caused by adhesion of the 
tongue to the floor of the mouth. Defective speech some- 
times results from tongue-tie. 

Inasmuch as consonants are the main factors in ar- 
ticulatory defects, the teacher should know the organs 
used in their articulation. The author considers the ac- 
companying modified form of the Martin consonant 
chart one of the simplest. It names the organs used in 
sound production ; it lists the breathed and voiced con- 
sonants ; it gives illustrative sentences. 


THE CoNSONANT CHART* 


Organs used in 


’ Breathed Voiced Nasal 
articulation 


Resonants 
Labials P b,w m 


Illustrative 
sentences 
May we play 
with Bob? 
Victor is 
having fun. 
Think with 
every breath 
you breathe. 
She leisurely rose 
and took down 


Labio-dentals f Vv =. 


Lingua-dentals th th 


Lingua-anterior 
palatals 
from the shelf 
some Zuzu snaps. 
The king called 
his yeomen to get 
youths to sing. 


Lingua-posterior 
palatals 


Helpful addenda. 


ch = t plus sh, except in words of Greek derivation as 
in chorus, echo, etc., or when sounded as sh in 
machine. 
j = d plus zh, in Jacob, jump, etc. 
x = ks as in exit, excel etc. 
x gz, as in example, exact, etc. 
qu kw, as in quick, quart, etc. 
wh hw, as in what (pronounced hwat), etc. Excep- 


*This consonant chart is reproduced with permission from Man- 
ual of Speech Training, by Dr. Frederick Martin, Bristol, R. I. 
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tions are in certain words when an “o”’ follows 
the wh, as in who, whose, whom. 
n = ng before k, as in sink (pronounced singk), ete. 


SIMPLE TESTS FOR DETECTING SPEECH DEFECTS 


TE NRT IE NC LRTI | Aw ARREARS RS ATM St 


Stuttering and stammering. The manifestations of 
acute stammering and stuttering are obvious. The ser- 
vices of a speech correctionist are indicated. 


Lisping and articulatory defects, For lisping and other 
articulatory defects, the following procedure is recom. 
mended: Have the words and sentences listed below 
printed on permanent chart-material, such as window § 
shade or white oil-cloth. These can be carried from class 
to class. If this is not convenient, each teacher may write 
the lists on the blackboard. Simpler words and sentences 
better adapted to lower grades, may be substituted by the 
teacher. In the primary grades, it may be necessary to 
have the words repeated after her. The sentences will 
serve to emphasize the defect, the better to detect it. 


Lisping (all types). 
S—sister 
Z—zebra 

SH—shoes 
ZH—measure 


Sister sewed a sweater 

The zebra is in the zoo. 

Charlotte has new shoes. 

The tape measure is used by the 
tailor. 

Chester lost his watch. 

John likes fudge. 


CH—Chester 
J—John 


Articulatory Defects. 
L—light 
R—run 

TH—throw 
TH—this 
W—well 


Light the lamp. 

Run around the rock. 
Throw the ball to Thelma. 
This boy is my brother. 
William went to the well. 


Defective Articulation. 
V—vest 
K—car 
G—gold 
St—street 
Sk—school 


The vest is made of velvet. 
The car is at the corner. 

The chalice is made of gold. 
The sun is shining on the street. 
I go to school, 


How to conduct speech drills. The effects of the teach 
er’s speech upon the pupils are far reaching in both habits 
and attitudes. It is impossible to list them all. In class 
room management, an acceptable speech pattern is & 
sential. No teacher can train her pupils to use a voit 
and speech pattern better than her own. 


In assisting the pupil to improve his speech, the teat 
er should be constructively helpful. The corrective pt 
gram must be positive. The speech drills that are pt 
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vided below will be more effective if they are conducted 
along the following lines: 

(1) Each daily class lesson should begin with relax- 
ation, breathing and vocal exercises. The training 
of pleasing audible voices should be the aim 
throughout. The tempo should be moderately slow. 




















































s (2) The exercises should proceed from those which 
oa are simple to those more difficult. It is advisable 
— to master one exercise at a time. 

a (3) Practice periods should be brief, preferably a 

oii. matter of minutes. Avoid tiring the pupils. 

(4) Introduce the spirit of play. Whenever possible, 
make a game of the speech drills. Improvise a 
ther score card for individual cases. 

om- (5) Avoid monotony by introducing variety. Do not 

elow allow the pupil to become discouraged by apparent 

dow ¥ failure. Be quick to stimulate with praise. 

class (6) Use mental associations to simplify the production 

write of consonant sounds—blowing a feather for “P”; 

~nices mimicking the murmur of an angry dog for “R”; 

y the a coughing sound for “K”’. 

ryt} (7) Have pupils do their individual practice before a 

; will mirror. 

t. (8) Organize the period so that the teacher may work 
with individual pupils. If a monitor is trained to 
give the vocal drill, the teacher will be enabled to 
observe and correct the response of the pupils. 

(9) Have the corrective drill always follow the Daily 
Vocal Drill. 
the (10) Keep in mind the essentials of correct voice pro- 
duction : 
(a) Erect posture without rigidity. 
(b) Open-mouth delivery. 
(c) Nasal resonance without nasal twang. This 
resonance is achieved by relaxing the uvula. 
(d) Voice support through adequate breathing. 
Speech improvement objectives. In any speech im- 
provement program, the following goals are essential : 
(1) The correct mouth position for the production of 
each sound. 
(2) The correct production of each sound. 
(3) The ability to distinguish between correct and in- 
correct sounds. 
(4) The spontaneous association of the correct sound 
with the printed symbol. 

eet. 

e teacl: § RELAXATION DRILL TO PRECEDE EACH VOCAL DRILL 

h habits 

n clas ——__——_ 

nis®B We are i i 

passing through a period when adults as well 

a volE a children manifest the nervous strain under which 

many of them are suffering. To offset this, it is necessary 

ie teach to relax consciously, several times a day. It is recom- 

ive pf mended that teachers participate with their pupils in the 
are pt following exercise. 
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The technique of relaxation. Sit in a comfortable posi- 
tion, cross the feet, and form an “X” at the ankles, rest- 
ing the feet on the outer edges of the soles of the shoes. 
Since it requires nervous effort to hold the head erect 
and keep the mouth closed, tilt the head forward so that 
the chin rests on the collar, or to one side, allow the 
lower jaw to drop, let your hands fall in your lap, and 
close your eyes. 

It takes about a minute for the nerves to recover. The 
exercise should be repeated several times a day. Try it 
before each meal, before each lesson, and whenever your 
pupils are restless or excited. Like any other worth- 
while accomplishment, relaxation is not mastered with- 
out practice. Once it has been acquired however, it can 
be used at a moment’s notice. 


THE DAILY VOCAL DRILL 





The first step in establishing good speaking habits 
and pleasing resonant voices is in the daily practice of 
the vocal drill. This drill takes less than three minutes. 
The lip exercises involved will enable pupils to overcome 
slovenly articulation. As the corrective drills progress, 
not only will the pronunciation of single words be cor- 
rected, but the entire speech pattern will be benefited as 
well. Before giving a sample of the vocal drill two points 
need touching on: posture and diaphragmatic breathing. 


Posture. Stand as tall as possible, with the weight of 
the body well forward on the soles of the feet. Keep 
the chin in, chest up. Imagine that you are carrying a 
book on your head. Avoid tension. 

Diaphragmatic Breathing.’ Place both hands over low- 
er ribs, fingers touching across the abdomen. Take sev- 
eral rapid inhalations, mouth wide open. Note the move- 
ment of the diaphragm. Take three deep breaths as fol- 
lows: 

Inhale—expand the lower ribs and abdomen. Cause 
the waistline to tighten front and back, all around the 
lower rib region. 

Exhale—permit the air to escape without effort. 

Much time and effort will be saved if the teacher prints 
the basic drill (ah, ay, ee, aw, 0, 00) on oak tag, card- 
board, or window shade material, so that it will be a 
permanent class chart. Words containing the basic 
sounds may be written on the blackboard as the teacher 
will want to vary them from day to day, and she will 
change them to suit the grade and pupil progress. 

While the daily vocal drill is in progress the teacher 
will aim to secure from each pupil: 

(1) Vocalization of breath. 

(2) Breath control (Each child should breathe ade- 

quately before he vocalizes). 


1The Voice Governor, by Ralph M. Harper (E. C. Schirmer 
Music Company, Boston 16, Mass.). 
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(3) Accurate enunciation. 
(4) Accurate articulation. 
(5) Correct pronunciation. 


A sample vocal drill. The sample vocal drill here given 
has been timed as requiring only one minute and forty- 
five seconds. It is suggested that the teacher use this 
drill daily as part of her daily speech improvement per- 
iod. It is used immediately before the corrective drills 
which her pupils need. 


Directions. Have pupils say each sound in column 1 
until the mouth positions are accurately and easily made. 
Have them say the column on one breath. Then combine 
the sounds as in columns 2 to 5. Say each line of columns 
4 and 5 on one breath. Say columns 6 and 7 with increas- 
ing tempo on one breath. 


1 


2 
an aac 


3 


ah ah - ay ah - ay - 00 
-ee ay - ee - aw 

ee - aw - O 

aw - 0 - 00 


4 5 


a 
ah-ay-ee-aw  ah-ay-ee-aw-o 
ay-ee-aw-O ay-ce-aw-0-00 


00-aWw-0-00 


CORRECTING THE DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION 
OF “TH” 


Mispronunciation of “th” is one of the most common 
articulatory defects in the New York area. It is notice- 
able in other sections of the country where the popu- 
lation includes an appreciable number of Latin, Negro, 
and Teutonic elements. 

The use of the same sound symbols “t’” plus “h” in 
combination for both the breathed and voiced forms of 
“th”, leads to inconsistencies in pronunciation. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no satisfactory rules of pronunciation 
that can be used as guides. The errors in the production 
of this sound are due to 

(a) Infantile speech. 

(b) Organic inability. 

(c) Foreign accent. 

(d) Localisms. 


The attention of the pupil should be directed to the 
absence of vibration in producing the breathed, or voice- 
less “th” as it is called, by having him hold his hand 
before his mouth during the articulation of the sound. 
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He will experience the pressure of air. In like manner, 
by pressing the index finger to the lap of the ear during 
the production of the voiced “th”, he will note the head 
resonance produced by the vibration of the vocal cords 
(this will be like the buzzing of a bee). 


“ce 


The class lesson in “th” should accompany the Daily 
Vocal Drill after the latter has been practiced one week. 
Each week a new articulatory drill may be introduced, 


CLASS LESSON PLAN IN THE SOUND “TH” 
| OE RR A I AEE OE NNEC SO ERE I ER AS RCN EAE AE EEE AN OI Bt 
“Th” as in thick is a breath sound. 


Directions: Place the tip of the tongue between the teeth 
and blow gently. 


Device: Have the pupil hold a thin slip of paper close 
to mouth and call attention to the effect as 
breath is forced from lips. 


Drill: Read vertically. Practice before a mirror. 


thah 
thay 
thee 


thaw 


tho 
thoo 


ath 
eth 
ith 
oth 
uth 
ooth 


Word 1‘rill—Initial, medial, and final “th”. Read verti- 


cally : 


tl in three 
thick throw 
thumb thread 


panther = tooth 
wealthy worth 
author breath 


Sentences: 1.Thelma placed the thimble on her thumb. 
2. Throw the ball to Arthur. 
3. Clean teeth and a clean mouth are signs 


of good health. 


“Th” as in that is a voiced sound. 


Directions: Place the tip of the tongue between the teeth 
and expel the air with a buzzing sound. 


Drill: Read vertically. 


thah 
thay 
thee 


thaw 


tho 
thoo 


ath 
eth 
ith 
oth 
uth 
ooth 


Word Drill—tnitial, medial and final ‘th’. Read vert 


tically. 


this father 
those mother 
these feather 


breathe with 
soothe within 


without 


(Continued on page 159) 
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HE school bell had already pealed 

its “Let’s start” command as seven- 
year-old Tommy Holmes hurried breathlessly to his 
place in the third seat of the “middling’s” group. 
“Morning’, ‘Ster, I made it,” he mumbled as his big 
blue eyes examined the expression on Sister Jeanette’s 
rosy face. Sister had to glance only once to see that 
Tommy had been waylaid on his way to school this 
morning. His tell-tale nose bore the marks of the screen 
door of Joe’s Barbershop where the new television set 
had been installed last Monday. But curbing her im- 
patience Sister Jeanette breathed an audible sigh as she 
raised her hand to start the morning prayers. She would 
just have to repeat Reverend Father’s message again 
before there would be more complaints from Mr. Clipp, 
the barber. 

Her fifty-seven youngsters knelt in pious attention, 
begging for their guardian angels’ protection. “Please 
make me good today,” their voices pleaded in the 
Morning Offering. Sister, too, prayed for patience and 
forbearance in this day’s work and especially for light 
in handling Tommy. 

“Things are going rather smoothly,” thought Sister 
Jeanette as the morning proceeded without catastrophe. 
The Bluebirds and the Sparrows had already been 
heard; only the middle-group Robins had not yet read 
their lessons for the morning. But the Robins presented 
no distinctive problem. Their position in the normal 
distribution curve was not strategic. Occasionally some 
fedgling of the middle group did stumble down into 
the Sparrow arc. But then stuttering sentences, minutes 
of lost absorption in a word like “afterward,” “that’s” 
mistaken identity with “this,” were not new items to 
Sister Jeanette. Oh yes, she had to scold Tommy for 
he usual things like talking and using Mary’s eraser 
without permission. And once she had heard him tell 
Joe that his mother was “awfully mad about it.” “About 
what?” pondered Sister Jeanette as she listened to the 
st of the Sparrow group read. 
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A SHIFT IN THE I. O 


By SISTER M. PROTASE, S.S.J. 


St. Patrick School, 294 Demson Parkway, Corning, New York 


THE DOOR IS KNOCKED! 





Then it happened! A knock which was a cross be- 
tween the rhythmic sound of a tom-tom and the dynamic 
clash of two cymbals re-echoed throughout the room. 
Now a knock can mean many things. Sometimes it’s a 
note from the principal concerning a major matter like 
“The second grade will drink its milk in the music room 
this morning because of a stubborn furnace that refuses 
to be generous.” Then it might mean an ever so small 
Susie from the first grade to tell you, between a lisp 
and a stutter, why Brother Joe will not be in school 
today. But this knock got Sister Jeanette to the door 
in less than a second. She flung the door open ready to 
meet anything. Before her stood Mrs. Holmes, Tommy’s 
mother, looking quite indignant. 

Meeting Sister Jeanette’s inquiring face she began, 
“Now Sister, I know you are very busy but I just had 
to get this matter settled. It’s bothered me ever since 
Tommy brought home his report card yesterday. How 
is it that my Tommy received only a red star and Joe 
Stafford next door got a gold one?” Not giving Sister 
a chance to explain she continued, “At least my Tommy 
can go to the store for me and successfully remember 
five items. Joey brings home soap chips when his mother 
sends him for potato chips! Also, let me state that 
Tommy sees his dog lodged safely in his kennel every 
evening and Joe’s dog prowls the neighborhood all night. 
I like things fair and I know my Tommy is far superior 
to Joe!” Now with no stretch of the truth, it could be 
said that Mrs. Holmes was an honest woman. 

On the other hand, Sister Jeanette was very sure of 
her tests and measurements and she could have re- 
taliated with an investigation into the I.Q. ratings of 
both boys. But Sister was tactful as well as scientific. 
With a sympathetic smile she answered, “Yes, Mrs. 
Holmes, I know that Tommy is a good pupil and he 
is doing fairly well. His red star signifies his member- 
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ship in the Robin group. Now when his reading im- 
proves enough for him to be promoted to the Bluebird 
group he will rate a gold star. I, too, will work extra 
hard with Tommy and hope for the best,” Sister ended. 
Somewhat appeased, Mrs. Holmes made her departure. 


TOMMY MAKES THE BLUEBIRD PERCH 


Normal school notes and methods books were resur- 
rected that night. The promise was made and Sister 
Jeanette was one to keep a promise. Sister was letting 
nothing remain undone to cope with her problem— 
getting Tommy to the Bluebird group. So for three 
successive weeks Sister worked patiently and hopefully 
with Tommy Holmes. Then at the first spark of im- 
provement Tommy found himself transferred to the 
Biuebird perch. Tommy wiggled uncomfortably among 
the Bluebirds. This was foreign territory here. 

“All right, Tommy,” Sister piped. “Read about Ferdy 
and Franny.” 

Now Tommy had heard about this re-vamped Jack 
and Jill. Many times as his Robin group had sat at 
their table, building words three lessons behind the 
Bluebirds, he had given up his project. Then he had 
listened to the expressive, smooth-flowing reading of 
the Bluebird family. So Tommy was acquainted with 
Ferdy and Franny. 

But the acquaintance was hardly intimate. Tommy be- 
gan the story : “F—f—fer—DY an’ FRRRRR—annnny 
were twins. F—i—erdy’s dog was Rover and F—rrr— 
anny’s dog was Rider.” Now came the pause. Tommy 
shifted from one brown shoe to the other. He began 
playing with the brass Donald Duck button that en- 
hanced his polka-dot shirt. 

Sister Jeanette tried to help: “Look at the word, 
Tommy. B—b—bb—eeeeee” (The word was between). 

This only aggravated the dark cloud in Tommy’s 
frontal lobe. Now he shifted his gaze away from in- 
finity to Sister Jeanette’s bobbing head. In the next 
moment, Tommy burst out laughing—even Sister was 
baffled by a word! 

Oh, yes, Sister Jeanette was a patient woman. Days 
followed nights, the boats of October were replaced by 
November’s turkeys, November’s turkeys by Christmas 
cribs and Saint Nicholas’s reindeer. May flowers were 
already spreading their sweet perfume about in the 
spacious, bright, and cheery bird sanctuary of the second 
grade of St. Ubaldus school. 

Tommy had migrated three times to the Bluebird 
haven only to return to the Robin refuge with wings 
drooping. No, Tommy could not master the proper 
norms, correlatives, and achievement rates of the Blue- 
bird standards. Tommy remained the same mediocre 
student his I.Q. indicated. 
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THE REVEREND SUPERINTENDENT VISITS 


2 RRR SC) NRE I NR RO RARE SION 


The reckoning came, however, one dull, rainy, blue. 
tinged Monday. No prelude to this occurrence. No 
warning slip from the principal. Only a knock on the 
door, this particular morning, preceded the majestic 
entrance of the diocesan superintendent of schools. 

“Good morning, Father,” chorused the birdlings, 

“Good morning, Father,” welcomed Sister Jeanette 
with a gracious smile. Above all things, Sister Jeanette 
was a well composed school teacher. Her visitor would 
never suspect the quiver within her! 

“Good morning, Sister. Good morning, children,” 
beamed the Reverend Father as he sat down at Sister 
Jeanette’s desk. “Please go on with what you were 
doing,” he directed. 

Now, you will remember that the day was blue Mon- 
day. And the usually chirpy Bluebirds were never less 
enthusiastic. Maybe it was all due to the recent descent 
and departure of German measles and chicken-pox. 
Many, too, had lost their front teeth. Anyway the situa- 
tion was desperate. 

All depended upon the very mediocre, very ordinary, 
middlemen of St. Ubaldus’ school to save the day. So 
the reading circle was formed, and each Robin, we must 
admit, didn’t stumble any more frequently, more fal- 
teringly, more despicably even, than usual. Even Tommy 
came through, if not in flying colors, in no drab gray. 

Indeed, all went quite well until the Reverend super- 
intendent decided to question this pocket-edition student 
body. Somehow, somewhere, the Reverend Father had 
become involved with the matter of turtles. Anyway, that 
was the profound subject his query was concerned with. 
“Can a turtle run fast?” 

To say that it threw the second grade of St. Ubaldus 
School into dynamic response would be to say what is 
false. To hint that it struck the entire bird empire quite 
dumb is to be putting it mildly. Not even a chirp was 
chirping. 

Sister Jeanette nodded encouragement from behind 
the frizzled coif that surrounded her head. She even 
dared to hiss: “Yessssss . . . ” into the midst of the 
unconcerned and very taciturn Bluebird group. But no, 
not a sound issued forth. Even the Sparrows prattled 
not a word. The fate of St. Ubaldus School second grade 
reading hung in the balance. 


TOMMY TO THE RESCUE 

——————————————— 
Then it came. At first it sounded like the gentle 

whistle of the first Chinook winds; it resulted finally m 


the very excited voice of a certain, very enthusiastic 
(Continued on page 159) 
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i: BOUT thirteen years ago two zealous 
ister Passionists, twin brothers, Fathers 
were # Matthew and Henry Vetter, organized the St. John 
Bosco vocational clubs for the purpose of gathering 
Mon- prospective candidates for the priesthood into semi- 
r less naries or preparatory schools where they could safeguard 
scent § their vocation and prepare for it as well, The time, to 
“POX F be exact, was 1938; the place, Cincinnati. 
cid So successful was the work of the Bosco clubs among 
boys that a similar plan was drawn up for girls. First 
May, F to devote their time and energy to the establishment of 
y. So a vocational club for girls were the members of the va- 
must f sious sisterhoods of Louisville. Adaptations of the boys’ 
ci club were made, to suit the character and temperament 
mm} of girls, Our Lady of Good Counsel was chosen as the 
8f4)- 7 girls’ patron. In this simple way the Good Counsel Club 
ae launched its program of vocational guidance. 
: “4? In 1944 the Club was introduced into the high schools 
y, that of Chicago. Father Howard Rallenkotter, C.P., devoted 
with. much time and effort to its promotion. The result is that 
today, in many Chicago schools, the Club has become 
baldus | ™ integral part of the high school curriculum and one 
hat-is of the most effective means of fostering religious voca- 
pe tions. 
p was Chicago now has what might be called the central 
office of the Club. Complete instructions concerning the 
behind @ “ner of organizing and conducting a Good Counsel 
e even | “lub are available to those who ask for the “Good 
of the | Counsel Club Handbook” by Fr. Howard Rallenkotter, 
Sut no, CP. 
rattled 
1 grade 
WHAT IS THE GOOD COUNSEL CLUB? 
— — 
The Good Counsel Club, often familiarly referred to 
inn * the G.C.C., is a long range program whose aim is to 
——— | Promote vocations to Sisterhoods. It is best defined as 
- gentle an educational program introduced into the schools 
nally i § —_ 
jusiasti = office is located at 5700 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 31, 
s. 
ducator§ November, 1951 


Balancing The Vocational Budget 


By MOTHER MARY WALBURGA, C.S.J. 


Superior General, Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph of La Grange, La Grange Park, Illinois 


under the name of a “club” to enhance its appeal to 
students. Because it has no officers and its members 
pay no dues, the use of the word “club” may be ques- 
tioned. Since it has a common objective for the attain- 
ment of which its members are banded together, it can 
justly be termed “a cab.” 

The general aim is to instruct girls on various aspects 
of the religious vocation, e.g., its nature, the essential 
differences between the active and the contemplative 
life, the special types of work undertaken by various 
congregations and the qualifications required for accep- 
tance in these communities. Requests for descriptive 
literature are written by the girls to the Sisterhoods in 
which the members are interested. Information thus 
gathered provides subject matter for interesting discus- 
sions. 

For membership in the Club there is no requirement 
other than a sincere desire to learn something about the 
gift of a religious vocation granted to some souls. Ac- 
ceptance of this gift “of great price” requires of the soul 
a heroic Suscipe. It is the moderator’s privilege to intro- 
duce to the members of her Club the idea of sacrifice as 
it applies to the life of a religious. 

Club moderators, in their instructions, aim not only 
to enlighten the mind; they strive as well to stir up the 
will and to foster in the lives of the Club members the 
practice of truly Christian virtue. Is there a better way 
than this, of preparing souls to respond to the divine 
call if or when it is granted? The Good Counsel Club 
does not “high-pressure” girls into the convent. It does 
not even guarantee to any novitiate the delivery of any 
candidates. Moderators do, however, pray and cherish 
the hope that, when girls understand how great a grace 
of sanctification a religious vocation is, in some souls, 
through the action of the Holy Spirit, the desire to be- 
come a religious will manifest itself. 

The four year “curriculum” of the Good Counsel Club 
as outlined in the Handbook, does, in relation to the 
religious life, what the study of the encyclical on mar- 
riage aims to do in regard to the married state. Both 
are brief courses of instruction on a state of life. No one 
feels that undue influence is being exerted when stu- 
dents of a class are required to study the encyclical on 
on marriage. Is it not at least as desirable to invite girls 
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to study the obligations and spiritual advantages of the 
religious life? 


PREVIEW OF RELIGIOUS LIFE PRESENTED 


It is well known that promising lives are sometimes 
hopelessly ruined because young people do not know 
what a vocation requires of them until after they have 
entered upon it. Is it not to prevent such misfortune 
in marriages that pre-Cana conferences are everywhere 
being conducted ? In the Good Counsel Club a “preview” 
of the religious life is shown. A girl learns something 
of the sacrifices which a religious vocation imposes ; she 
learns how to prepare herself for her sacred calling by 
the practice of certain virtues; she learns to judge and 
evaluate her talents and abilities and to consider her 
fitness for the work of Congregations in which she is 
interested. She may, as a result of her study, conclude 
that the religious life is her vocation, or she may realize 
that it is not, that she lacks the qualifications. 

Is the time spent in the Good Counsel Clubs lost in 
the case of those who are not called to be religious? By 
no means. Club members who eventually marry (the 
majority probably will) are certain to have a better 
understanding and appreciation of the religious vocation 
than they would if they had not been members. As 
mothers of the next generation they are less likely to 
oppose the religious vocations of their children. Parental 
objection is often responsible for the loss of a vocation. 
May we not hope that mothers who were at one time 
members of Good Counsel Clubs will have developed a 
more intelligent attitude toward the religious life and 
that, as a result, they will in the not too distant future 
encourage their children to become religious or, at least, 
not oppose them? 

if the Club program is properly presented to students 
at the time of its introduction into the school, the enroll- 
ment will be surprisingly high. It is not unusual for as 
many as two-thirds of the student body to become mem- 
bers. The most optimistic promoter would not expect so 
high a percentage of students to become religious. The 
activities of the Club should, nevertheless, benefit each 
member. 

Perhaps the greatest single effect of the Club upon 
its members and therefore, where membership is large, 
upon the entire school, is a deepening, an intensification 
of the students’ spirituality. Interest in prayer is given 
new impetus. Greater generosity is shown in giving alms 
to the poor and service to the needy. The missionary 
spirit is transfused with new life. The Good Counsel 
Club acts as spiritual leaven to the entire school. It is 
a strong antidote to worldliness, and its program makes 
students conscious of their participation as lay apostles 
in the work of those dedicated to the service of God. 
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FACTORS THAT CONDITION SUCCESS 


SAE: IRE ES EASA INE CESLE AU EEE AD LE SEES ELE EET TEIN 


In organizing a Good Counsel Club it is strongly 
recommended that each girl be permitted to select her 
own moderator. An unequal distribution of members 
among moderators will probably result. To this there 
are no real objections. In the work of the Good Counsel 
Clubs, emphasis is not on the Sister but on the girl. If 
one Sister has forty girls in her Club and another has 
four but all the members have the Sister of their choice, 
then forty-four girls have been satisfied. If eighteen of 
the group of forty are requsted to transfer to the other 
group, there are likely to be eighteen disappointed mem- 
bers of the Club—quite enough to spread the contagion 
of dissatisfaction to the entire number, to dull the edge 
of the girls’ natural enthusiasm and to give the move- 
ment its first step in the direction of failure. 


It may be feared that Sisters will be unhappy or that 
they will feel discouraged when they learn that so few 
girls have chosen them as moderator. This will not hap- 
pen if Sisters know that their opportunities to offer 
vocational guidance are not necessarily in proportion to 
the membership of their Club. 

Some are afraid that giving the girls the privilege of 
choosing their moderators will resolve itself into a popu- 
larity poll. This unhappy state of affairs will never come 
to pass if both Sisters and pupils understand the nature 
and purpose of the work of the Good Counsel Club. If 
the choice of moderators does result in a feeling of 
jealousy among Sisters, this is not an indictment of the 
Good Counsel Club. Jealousy may proceed from igno- 
rance of the aims of the Club ; in that case, instruction is 
needed. On the other hand, if would-be moderators are 
naturally inclined to jealousy, that may indicate why 
they were not chosen by the girls as vocational guides. 
A jealous nature does not inspire confidence. The girl's 
choice of moderators is usually a sane, practical, simple, 
and wholesome selection. 


TEENAGE GIRLS OFTEN SUBTLE, UNPREDICTABLE 


ee NRE RRR A NS RNR RR 


Anyone who has had experience with girls, partict- 
larly with teenage girls, knows that their reasoning, al- 
though usually sound, is often subtle and unpredictable. 
Thus it may happen that a girl will select as her moder- 
ator a Sister who usually has a large following, the 
moderator perhaps of the aforementioned group of forty. 
But when this girl wants guidance and individual help 
she may go to the Sister who is moderator of the group 
of four. Her decoy serves a real and laudable purpose; 
it enables her to gather information about the religious 
life without making herself in any way conspicuous. It 
makes it easy for her to obtain assistance in her partic 
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ular problems without attracting the attention of fellow 
Club members. There is no obligation on the part of 
any member of the Good Counsel Club to refer her 
personal questions or problems to her own moderator. 
She attends the meetings conducted by her moderator 
to be instructed ; she may go to whomsoever she will for 
individual guidance. 

Moderators keep no record of the attendance at meet- 
ings. They make no attempt to discover the reason for 
a girl’s absence from the meeting. If she returns after 
amonth, no comments are made; if she does not return, 
no questions are asked. The important thing in Good 
Counsel Club work is not large membership or perfect 
attendance ; it is to provide girls with an opportunity 
























































S10 Fo study the religious life without becoming “marked” 
edge characters, without obligating themselves to continue 
ove: Ft the study, and without in any way restricting their free- 
dom of intercourse with the Sisters. 
that 
few 
hap- 
offer | MEETINGS HELD MONTHLY DURING SCHOOL HOURS 
on to 
ge of After the Club is established, meetings are held once 
0pu- F or twice a month. It is more acceptable to the students 
come ¥ if the meetings are held during school hours. One plan 
ature | that has proved successful is to hold meetings monthly 
ab. Ii —during the first period of the day the first month, 
1g O F during the second period of the day the second month, 
f the | during the third period the following month, etc. In this 
igno- way each period of the day is given over to Club meet- 
ion is f ings once during the entire year, that is from October 
's aré § to May inclusive, Girls who are not members of the Club 
why § will be glad to use the period for library work, music 
uides. } practice, or study. Or it may be devoted to music ap- 
girls | preciation or singing or some other activity for which 
mple, | there never seems to be enough time. 
It is not to be supposed that the work of the Good 
Counsel Club is the complete answer to the need for 
vocations or that it alone nurtures a vocation to ma- 
BLE turity. Annual retreats are a time of special grace to 
many who have begun to consider the possibility of their 
mame ff ‘cing called to the religious life. In addition to these 
: there might be days of recollection or monthly holy hours 
article & of reparation ; not infrequently it is the desire to offer 
ng, at ft reparation to God for the love that is denied Him that 
ctable. I leads a naturally generous soul to embrace the religious 
nodet- Fi life. 
g, the 
' forty. 
al help 
group | SOME CAUSES OF FAILURE 
Ir pose ; 
go), —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———__—_—_——— 
pe In some instances Good Counsel Clubs have been 
organized but have not been successful. Failure may re- 
iucator 
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sult from several causes. A Good Counsel Club may be 
unsuccessful because the girls are denied freedom in 
their choice of moderators. The remedy for this is 
simple. Or the Club may have been started on “the 
wrong foot” by placing the meetings after school. If 
not more than one class period per month is sacrificed 
for any lesser cause, the most exacting school adminis- 
trator will have no cause to complain. Furthermore, 
education aims to equip students to meet and handle 
intelligently the problems of life. Of these, surely voca- 
tion is one of the most important. 

Clubs sometimes fail because Sister-moderators are 
indiscreet in their zeal. They naturally love their own 
community best; it does not follow that outside their 
Order “their is no salvation.” A biased attitude of this 
kind will cause girls to shy away from Club activities, 
to become suspicious of them and to regard them as a 
“roping in” process. A prudent and truly zealous mod- 
erator will work first for the increase of God’s glory and 
after that to increase the membership of her community. 


Also among the possible causes of failure of Good 
Counsel Clubs is the lack of union among those directing 
the Club. Girls are keen in their ability to sense op- 
position to the Club program. No matter how subtly 
it is disguised, sometimes before the Sisters themselves 
are fully aware of it, the students know, because they 
have in some way been made to feel it, that either the 
principal or the assistant principal or the art teacher or 
the director of social activities or some other teacher 
or teachers “do not believe in” the Good Counsel Club. 
If the Sisters of the faculty present to their students a 
“kingdom divided agaist itself’ the Club can have 
no other result than failure. 


SUPERIORS AND THE CLUB 


The work of fostering vocations is the personal re- 
sponsibility of every member of the community from 
the superior-general down to the newest candidate. 
Without the approbation of the superiors the Club will 
not so much as come into existence. But approbation is 
not enough ; there must be constant interest on the part 
of superiors, an interest that expresses itself in terms of 
helpful suggestions and kind words of encouragemciit 
to the moderators. They will often need it, for the work 
of directing a Good Counsel Club, like every other good 
work, presents its own peculiar difficulties and its mo- 
ments of discouragement. Since superiors have a gen- 
uine interest in the promotion of vocations, a vocational 
program as natural and as productive of good results 
as the Good Counsel Clubs will surely meet with their 
approval. 


Prudent Superiors may be reluctant to give more 
work to Sisters who are already carrying too great a 
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load. On these grounds they sometimes object to the 
establishment of the Good Counsel Club. The small 
amount of work the Club imposes on the Sisters is 
pleasant and helpful to them both spiritually and physi- 
cally. Where is the Sister who would not enjoy answer- 
ing questions such as, “How did you find out that you 
had a vocation ?” ; “If you think you'd like to be a Sister 
but your mother says, ‘Get that silly notion out of your 
head,’ what should you do?” ; “What do Sisters do on 
Saturdays and free days?” ; “Who picks your name?” ; 
“Supposing you pray to have a religious vocation but 
you still like to dance and you enjoy dates, is that 
wrong?” The discussions that take place during Club 
meetings are stimulating and often inspiring. As to the 
“field trips” prescribed by the Handbook, it is hard to 
say who derives from them the greater profit and en- 
joyment, the Club members or the Sisters who accom- 
pany them. 

It may be asked if membership in Good Counsel Clubs 
does not “stigmatize” a girl. In numbers there is safety. 
Where a large percentage of the student body enroll as 
members, a budding vocation can safely hide. It need 
never ask a question; others in the group will ask 
enough to supply all the desired information. Here, inci- 
dentally, is suggested another reason why some girls 
prefer to belong to large Clubs mentioned earlier in this 
paper; they do not wish to participate in discussion ; 
they want merely to listen. Often, too, girls agree to ask 
questions for someone else in the group, someone who 
lacks courage to do her own asking. “Sister, I know 
a girl who wants to be a Sister right away but her mother 
says she has to wait until she is twenty-two. Does she 
have to?” 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY 


Good Counsel Clubs provide a simple means—in- 
struction—to a supernatural end, namely, the develop- 
ment of a religious vocation. God ordinarily works the 
marvels of His grace through secondary, through in- 
strumental causes. Are not all Sisters eager to serve as 
instruments of God’s grace? “What if I err in my judg- 
ment of another’s fitness for the religious life?” This 
thought should not discourage anyone, for a moderator 
does not act as spiritual director. Girls may ask her for 
advice and she may give it; surely she will suggest that 
they seek the guidance of their confessors or directors. 


The confessor or spiritual director, not the Sister, as- 
sumes chief responsibility for judgment of a girl's yo- 
cation to the religious life. 


SAVE INTEGRITY OF THE CLUB 


Good Counsel Clubs are still in their infancy. As time 
goes on, a wider range of activities may be introduced; 
new and better techniques will perhaps be discovered. 
When Sisters who were members of the Club before 
they entered the novitiate assume the role of moderators, 
interesting developments may be expected. It is to be 
hoped that the Club will never be so modified as to lose 
its autonomy. Should the Sodality absorb it, or should 
an attempt be made to combine in the Club the study of 
the religious and the married states, the Good Counsel 
Club would cease to exist. 

It is too soon to tabulate results numerically, that is, 
in terms of actual vocations garnered through Club 
activities.* This much is certain: Where the Good Coun- 
sel Club has been successfully established in a school, 
it has been observed that groups of students often dis- 
cuss the subject of religious vocation in a direct, matter- 
of-fact manner. For a good Catholic girl to become a 
religious is regarded by her companions as commend- 
able, even as imitable—not as an unfortunate waste oi 
talent and opportunity. Girls pray to know their voca- 
tion; they pray for their companions’ right choice of a 
state of life and they encourage one another in their vo- 
cational difficulties. 

The activities of the Good Counsel Club may be said 
to take the subject of religious vocations “‘out of moth- 
balls”; they remove from it the secrecy and darkness 
that have for so long a time enveloped it ; they bring it 
out into the open for a wholesome, refreshing “airing”, 
shaking from it the dust of ignorance, restoring to it its 
natural beauty and splendor. As a result of Good Coun- 
sel Club activities, members hold the religious vocation 
in high honor—the honor conferred upon it by Him 
Who said, “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you.” Knowing that it is Christ who invites the chosea 
soul to union with [lim through religious poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, loving souls will surely respont 
with eager generosity to the Master’s “Come, Follow 
Me.” 


“We do know that over 1000 boys from the Don Bosco Clubs 
entered seminaries over a period of six years. 
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HE modern author of Psychology 
in Everyday Living entitles one 
chapter “Fool Yourself and Like It.” He also thinks 
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Club § that Shakespeare’s word: “To thine own self be true” 

oun | may be good poetry, but is not always good psychology. 

hool, | Why should we deny ourselves the use of mental 

1 dis § crutches now and then, he emphatically asks? But 

atter- § Emest Dichter, a consulting psychologist, who wrote 

me @ § these suggestions, has in mind “psychological tricks,” 

nend- § not real frauds. And that is a different story. 

ste} Cheating in school work is as old as school is, I 

voc 4 guess. The boy or the girl failed to prepare for an exam- 

€ O12 | ination, yet nevertheless wishes a good score because of 

“Ir VO # his reputation with teachers, parents, and class-mates. 
_ § [fone does not succeed in a straight way, why not use 

Said B a crooked road ? Besides, does it not give one satisfaction 

moth: f to know that one was smart and succeeded in fooling 

rkness even the teacher ? 

ring it 

iring”, 

0 it its 

Coun- FACTORS INFLUENCING CHEATING 

ocation 

chosen Cheating in examination or in a game is a moral 

chose? # issue just as are stealing and lying. But herein we are 

re wot looking at them from this angle ; we are interested in 

respon" what the science of psychology has to say. Statistics 

Follov # have shown that cheating in schoolwork has more ad- 

herents among older children than among younger ones ; 
co Clas that children of higher intelligence are more honest than 





thildren of lower intelligence; that children from the 
better and wealthier homes cheat less than those from 
poorer homes ; that deception tends to run in families 
and in school classes. 






The classical attempt scientifically to investigate cheat- 
‘Nf and moral behavior of children was made by two 
American psychologists Hartshoren and May.’ In an 
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Psychology Looks At Cheating 
In School Work 


By REV. ROMUALD K. EDENHOFER, 0O.S.B. 


2736 NE 54th Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 


elaborate series of investigations of the factors in char- 
acter development of children the two scholars dis- 
covered, besides the facts stated above, that the degree 
of correlation between the economic situation of the 
home and the extent of cheating depends chiefly and 
primarily upon the opportunity to cheat. 

Because this research was done on a large scale, with 
a large group of children, we assume the results to be 
reliable. Economic status of the children was less a factor 
in school than in works done at home on the so-called 
“honor system.” Thus the investigators draw the con- 
clusions that, first, cheating is largely a result of chances, 
and second, that the school environment works as a 
leveling factor for both morals and educational achieve- 
ments. 

Another test on a scientific basis in this direction was 
made by one college teacher. He introduced slight errors 
in summing up the points in quizzes. The purpose of the 
research was to find out how many pupils would realize 
the errors, and how they would react. The teacher-in- 
vestigator arranged the whole procedure in such a way 
that a definite number of pupils would be favored by the 
error, while another group would be affected in the op- 
posite way. In all cases, of course, the true grade was 
accurately recorded. 


What was the result? How many of the students who 
were over-graded did report the error, and how many 
of them who were under-graded? The experiment was 
continued for two years. The observations showed, that 
97% of the under-graded asked for the correction of the 
“mistake,” versus only 9.5% of the over-graded who 
“gained” by the error. 

Psychological experiments also have shown that. there 
is little consistency in the moral behavior of children, 
whereas the results are different with older students. 

Another practical experiment was made in the follow- 
ing way: an examination was given under the “honor 





1 Studies in Deceit (Macmillan Co., 1928). 


system” and the teacher left the testing room, giving 
the pupils the opportunity to cheat. A few days later 
the same examination was repeated, this time under 
the strictest supervision possible, thus“ eliminating any 
chance of cheating. Then the two papers of each pupil 
were compared. A pupil who had done well the first 
time, but could not repeat his own performance a second 
time, apparently had cheated the first time. To offer the 
argument that a bad conscience impaired the validity of 
this method, does not hold. If the pupil did not cheat 
the first time, how can he feel guilty and have a bad 
conscience? The purpose of such an experiment is by 
no means to trap pupils. Frequently they do not even 
suspect the real nature of the procedure and nothing 
should be ever said or done to the cheater after such 
an experiment. 


INFLUENCE ON CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


After these preliminary notes we have to take a look 
at the significance of cheating. How does it influence 
the individual’s character development: What is its 
meaning ? 

We have to see that act of cheating in school work 
under the adjustment aspect, if we want to understand 
it psychologically. Oscar Wilde wrote in his introspec- 
tive biography, De Profundis (written in prison): “I 
forgot that every act, even the most insignificant act 
of daily life, in some degree makes or unmakes the 
character ; and every occurrence which transpires in the 
seclusion of the chamber will some day be proclaimed 
from the housetops.” That may give us the clue. The 
name of the pupil who once cheated in school work (a 
little thing isn’t it?) may one day furnish the headline 
for newspaper reports of frauds in business, bank af- 
fairs, politics, trade, or the like. 

Scientific psychology teaches us that adjustment pat- 
terns are built up even in the earliest years. One has 
only to know how that happens. 

Man is always in a state of activity and through his 
activities he develops. That sounds quite trite, doesn’t 
it? But the adjustment concept emphasizes interaction, 
not merely action, stimulus, action, re-action, barrier 
for action. Man’s activities always tend to achieve a 
satisfying state: happiness we call it. In his functioning, 
man’s activity frequently gets blocked by difficulties or 
barriers. Thus, the individual must learn how to over- 
come the difficulties or go around them. 

Today’s scientific research works prove, more or less, 
that all the modern problems, above all marriage prob- 
lems, center around adjustment, It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to have the exact and precise idea what adjustment 
means. The word comes, etymologically, from the Latin 
preposition ad (to) and the adjective justus (just, right, 
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strait). Synonyms are: modification, change, adaptation, 
equalization. The opposite of “adjustment” is “derange- 
ment.”” People who are maladjusted may mentally run 
off* the track and became mentally deranged. All the 
actions and steps of adjustments are, so to say, em- 
bodied in these words. One who wants to or must ad- 
just himself, has often to make some changes or modéi- 
fications, no matter what the object, of either muscles, 
ideas, attitudes, habits, behavior or the like. Further- 
more, the individual has to do that to the terminus ad 
quem; he has to harmonize or to balance feelings, emo- 
tions, ways of thinking with somebody or something. 
The result may be equalization, likeness, or mastering. 


A SAMPLE ACT OF ADJUSTMENT 


Educators, teachers, and parents are likewise in posi- 
tions where the knowledge of the problems, ways, 
methods, and failures of adjustment is necessary. We 
may, therefore, use a basic example of the act of ad- 
justment. Take a woodsman who explores a forest. 
When he finds barriers in his way he may use direct 
attack on the obstacle, that is, remove it, or go through 
it. He also may go around it by finding a substitute or 
indirect route. Or he may decide to make a different 
kind of exploration, or even give up and go home. 

Obviously, the woodsman, if he has had his first 
experience, uses the route over and over again, until or 
unless he finds a better and easier one. At any rate, the 
barriers (often called frustrations) caused him to de- 
velop new mental habits and new urges to act. 

Let us apply this simile to the pupil in school work. 
He is, more or less, an explorer in the woods of knowl- 
edge. An examination for him may affect him like a 
barrier. Do not forget, here, the essential factor in all 
human activities, i.e., the satisfaction for the self or 
ego, the happiness of success. Of course, the examination 
is difficult, or has at least some difficulties for the pupils. 
The student who has to deal with the examination bar- 
rier by direct attack prepares himself in order to deal 
more effectively and successfully with new or later exam- 
inations. He develops and builds up efficient study 
habits. He also achieves a more satisfying state, because 
his feeling of self-worth is increased. His personality 
becomes stronger in a sound and honest way. 

The cheating student, on the contrary, wants to come 
to the same goal by evasion. Either he arranges to si 
near a good student who will help him, or he prepares 
a “crib” for examination, or he may even feign illness 
at the time of the examination. By doing so he weakens 
his personality and lessens the feeling of self-worth, 
while the other one, who went through the barrier by 
direct and straight attack strengthened his character 
and personality. 
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DANGER LIES IN FORMING HABIT OF CHEATING 
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Cheating itself is already a sign of a weak personality. 
The great danger lies in the temptation to build up a 

























































































2 habit of cheating. An adjustment habit is built up, says 
the psychologist, which will always be used with the 
an same or related barriers. Adjustments begin very early 
- in life and are made every day until the end of life. Each 
emo- 
hing. 
ring. 
little fellow whose Christian name was Thomas. Yes, 
Tommy, the Robinhood of the Robins, was taking the 
—— Ff floor. He hopped over near the dangling line of spelling 
posi papers and expounded, “Father, turtles run fast. And 
ways, § You know, Father, when you put a mud turtle in water 
We § bis shell gets awfully soft. That’s because . . . ” and 
f ad- § Tommy proceeded to give a detailed and biological de- 
orest. § scription of the hard-shelled creature. All told, Tommy 
direct | had had some private extra-curricular information. 
rough By this time Sister Jeanette had fallen into a chair 
ite or | 2 the corner, while the Reverend superintendent was 
ferent § ‘ucamped at the desk. She was learning something new 
* about the usually reticent and foggy Robin. In a gulp 
5 first | 't Was over. Tommy squirmed a bit, turning completely 
atil or | 2tound once to see if the walls hadn’t fallen in. 
te, the Before Tommy could recover his composure, the 
to de- § Reverend superintendent called him up to the desk. 
“What is next?” Sister wondered. She gasped inwardly 
work. § 28 She beheld Father extend a copy of the advertising 
cnowl: | ™nual of Compton’s Encyclopedia. Now she gasped 
tet outright when she heard Tommy read snatches of 
ia phrases Father indicated. Yes, a Robin was reading from 
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A Shift in the L.Q. 


(Continued from page 152) 







Speech Correction in the Classroom 






time we meet a problem, great or small, we either 
strengthen or lessen the effectiveness of our character 
and personality. 


Cheating is a greater danger than we usually think it 
is. It may spoil the happiness of the whole life. Psy- 
chiatrists could tell through many experiences how 
cheating permeates the whole personality of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, the greatest fool is the one who fools 
himself. 







the encyclopedia. In another moment Sister Jeanette 
realized that Tommy was still on the subject of turtles. 
He was reading from the science page containing illus- 
trations of turtles. Sister Jeanette beamed brightest when 
Father patted Tommy in congratulations. 

It was Sister Jeanette, too, whose voice rang loudest 
as she chimed with her birdlings: “Good-bye, Father! 
May God bless you!” 


AN 1.Q. IS SHIFTED 





Late that night as the Sparrows, Robins, and Blue- 
birds slept soundly in childhood’s dreamless sleep, a 
light remained lit in a certain convent cell. Sister Jean- 
ette was using a bit of eradicating ink on the normal 
distribution curve. She had already remade the histo- 
gram profile of the second grade, St. Ubaldus School. 
You see, a certain Mr. Middleman had flown into the 
Gold Star division of Birdlings. 


(Continued from page 150) 


Correction of sound substitution—“d” for “th” (voiced). 
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and strange and undiscovered emotions is not a 
poet; he is a brain specialist (p. 250). 


WO different experiments form the 

basis for the conclusions presented 
in this paper: (1) The Ballad of the White Horse was 
taught to a third year class in April and then re-read 
in the following December, with students impersonating 
the characters; without forewarning, the students then 
wrote their opinions. (2) As an experiment with one 
hundred and fifty seniors, one Sister had an oral read- 
ing (all done by the students with the exception of the 
dedication) and discussion of the Ballad; the unit cov- 
ered only four days and it ended with unsigned 
criticisms. 


Of the rhymed romantic kind of poetry used in the 
Ballad, he speaks specifically in Fancies Versus Fads; 


. it rose out of the Dark Ages with the whole 
of this popular power behind it, the human love of 
song, a riddle, a proverb, a pun or a nursery rhyme; 
the sing-song of innumerable children’s games, the 
chorus of a thousand campfires and a thousand 
taverns. When poetry loses its link with all these 
people who are easily pleased it loses all its power 
of giving pleasure (pp. 20-21). 

Judging from the results of these tests we may con- 
clude that The Ballad of the White Horse has a message 
for the Catholic high school student and deserves to be 
incorporated into the literature program. The reasons 
fall under three headings: the poem;' the student; the 
teacher. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 
SE 
It is little wonder, then, that students can and do 


appreciate the Ballad. It was written to please them, and 
it does. We shall let them speak for themselves. 


THE POEM 


DRE RO A RCS TT 


The poem is easily intelligible ; the vivid imagery, the 
vital language, the simple ballad form give it a popular 
appeal. As one high school student testified : “The Ballad 
is put into such easy, smooth lines that I could read it 
every week and not tire of it. When the suggestion of 
rereading it was voted in, I felt just like ‘Old Home 
Week.’ ” 

Chesterton intended it to be a poem one could love 
and sing; he was a believer in the popular nature of 
true poetry, as he says very clearly in Varied Types: 


Poetry is always commonplace; it is vulgar in 
the noblest sense of the word. Unless a man can 
make ‘the same kind of ringing appeal to absolute 
and admitted sentiments that is made by a popular 
orator, he has lost touch with emotional literature. 
Unless he is to some extent a demagogue, he can- 
not be a poet. A man who expresses in poetry new 


‘Proof based on the theme of the poem made up Part I of this 
article (The Catholic Educator, October 1951). 
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. . . it is a wonderful poem. Beyond and above 
the reality, historical value, and rich figures ot 
speech, there is the portrayal of an England born 
out of Christianity. In many ways the vigor and 
militancy of this essentially Catholic work is much 
more effective than would be a sermon on religion 
or a lyric showing the supernatural love of Christ 
for us. 


I liked Chesterton’s style and his good descrip- 
tions. The Ballad moved along very quickly ; this is 
good because if you drag the story out you get tired 
of reading. I also liked the way he put wit and 
humor in his ballad. 


It is very entertaining because it depicts the 
heroes of old. Most epics are complicated and long, 
but The Ballad is interesting because Chesterton 
doesn’t use big words that are hard to understand. 
He uses common words, but with them he makes the 
reader feel the action and see the scenery. It is fun 
to read because you can stop and try to think of the 
thought he had. He can take a simple sentence and 
put a paragraph of meaning into it. 
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_,. it had everything to make an enjoyable poem. 
There was a great deal of excitement when the battle 
of Ethandune was waged; there was humor when 
Eldred was described ; there were predictions about 
the future. Our Lady was described so vividly 
when she appeared to Alfred that it seemed as if 
we were witnessing the vision. 


THE TEACHER 
an = SN A SLE ES EEE IS 
a A 


It is quite obvious from student testimony that the 
poem sells itself and, therefore, does not require arduous 
preparation. Let the students read it. They will be inter- 
ested enough to want to find out the history back of it. 
A complete understanding, however, is not necessary 
for a grasp of its significance; the parallels with today 
are obvious and interesting: G. K. himself wrote in his 
“Prefatory Note”: 

The ballad needs no historical notes, for the 
simple reason that it does not profess to be his- 
torical. All of it that is not frankly fictitious, as in 
any prose romance about the past, is meant to em- 
phasize tradition rather than history. .. . it is the 
chief value of legend to mix up the centuries while 
preserving the sentiment; to see all ages in a sort 
of splendid foreshortening. That is the use of tra- 
dition ; it telescopes history. 


Therein, it seems to me, lies the chief value of the 
Ballad for the Catholic teacher. It would help to arouse 
the historical sense so much lacking in modern Catholics. 
The joyful freedom with which Chesterton ranges over 
the centuries can release them from the tyranny of single 
facts, unpleasant ones so over-emphasized in many his- 
tories of the Church. It can replace that negative, un- 
certain, apologetic attitude towards Church history with 
a positive sense of justifiable pride in the wonderful 
heritage that is ours in the Church of Christ. It may 
even do for some young intellectuals what Scott’s novels 
did for the young men of his day—fire the imagination 
and send them journeying back into history to find hid- 
den treasures of wisdom to set forth in new forms of 
historical literature. We could stand, indeed, any num- 
her of Catholic intellectuals in the field of history. 


The teacher who conducted the second experiment 
testifies as follows: 
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One way to introduce the great Chesterton to the 
average high school student is to teach The Ballad of 
the White Horse. This poem is a fine introduction to 
the man as well as to the artist. About the man students 
will learn the driving forces of his life: love for his wife, 
his country, and his Faith. Concerning the artist, stu- 
dents will readily see his characteristic technique, use of 
simple images. with rare combinations, and will enjoy 
his keen character delineation, and his power of story- 
telling. 

All were in favor of the Ballad ; many said that it was 
the best classic they had so far read. All agreed that they 
had learned much about the background for English 
literature and could understand better the prevailing 
spirit of Christianity in the best of the writers. Some 
liked the character of Alfred, comparing it to Chester- 
ton himself ; others appreciated the Christian significance 
and the prophecy concerning the new paganism; others 
liked the portrayal of the character of the Celt, the 
Saxon, and the Roman; while others enjoyed merely 
the story and the fast moving action of the ballad. There 
was little time to stop for all of the fine figures of speech 
and the nicety of expression ; yet many of these passages 
were pointed out after the part had been read. 

If the Ballad is to be taught in high school, of course, 
there will be need of a school edition. That will not be 
difficult, however, once teachers make up their minds 
that they really want one. Indeed, an annotated edition 
is in progress right now. Several teachers who for years 
have loved and studied Chesterton and his Ballad are 
engaged in the work. The edition to be published by the 
Brothers of Mary as a feature of their Catholic Authors’ 
Series, gives every promise of being not only a true 
“Christian classic” but a very attractive, practical one. 

At present the Ballad is geared for eleventh or twelfth 
grade. Perhaps, in a few years, when the spiritual vision 
of Catholic students has been enlarged and matured by 
the study of more classics from the Catholic Renaissance, 
even a ninth grader will be able to sit his saddle loosely 
on the White Horse. 


Editor’s note: The textbook edition referred to by the author 
in her next to last paragraph has been published in an attractive, 
illustrated, paper-bound book. G. K. Chesterton, The Ballad of 
the White Horse, A Crown Book Edition, prepared by Sister 
Mary Bernadette, I.H.M., and Brother John Totten, S.M., illus- 
trated by Addison Burbank (Catholic Authors Press, 1201 S. 
Lindbergh Blvd., Kirkwood 22, Missouri; pages 155; price 39 
cents in classroom quantities only). A Teacher’s Manual to 
Chesterton’s The Ballad of the White Horse, by Brother John 
Totten, S.M. (Catholic Authors Press ; pages 68; price 75 cents) 
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N MANY a Catholic woman’s col- 

lege, even where the objectives and 
achievements flow from full understanding of the liberal 
arts ideal and where the essential humanity of the woman 
is developed and not little more than her mere accidental 
differences, a serious situation arises in the matter of the 
catalogue statement of college aims. Some of the state- 
ments, which I shall briefly examine in charitable camou- 
flage, are entirely too narrow, others, at least in part, 
are simply erroneous, and so many are to be recom- 
mended solely for their piety content. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


A word concerning the great importance to be placed 
on the catalogue statement of objectives is here in order. 
It should, first of all, be remembered that the day of the 
immigrant, meagerly-educated parent has passed. Very 
many of the parents of our college girls are, themselves, 
college graduates. Their own college education, further- 
more, has been put to the test of life so that these parents 
are most keenly conscious of the manner in which col- 
lege has equipped them and in what way their training 
was inadequate. Their selection of one woman’s college 
over another will be a judicious one, and though any two 
given Catholic women’s colleges may enjoy equal excel- 
lence, certainly that college is more likely to be chosen 
whose stated objectives are in proportion to the college 
achievement. 

Secondly, educators, and especially those associated 
with non-sectarian universities and educational associ- 
ations, pass judgement on the Catholic woman’s college, 
and with some justice, from what they read in published 
catalogues. Certainly there have been unfair attacks 
levelled from such sources, but a great deal of the blame 
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must be shouldered by ourselves. The critical reader of 
the stated aims may assume that the college sets about 
doing what it openly professes to do. When, therefore, 
the aims in statement are erroneous or inadequate, ad- 
verse criticism is sure to follow. 

These two considerations should be sufficient to point 
out the need of more conscientious and reflective com- 
posing of college aims for the catalogue. The task is too 
large and too responsible to be assumed by any one 
administrator or faculty member. Finally it should be 
noted, if and wherever it may apply, that it is a mis- 
guided sense of economy which endangers the prestige 
and future work of the college by too casual and briei 
statements of aims merely in the interest of cutting the 
printing bill. 


SAMPLES OF STATEMENTS OF AIMS 


I shall briefly sample some general objectives which, 
as stated before, shall be camouflaged, the essence of the 
statements, however, remaining. 


College A states its aims in this manner: 

1. Fostering intellectual growth and instilling the 
principles of our Catholic faith as strength in 
meeting the moral dangers which assail and 
which serve as preparing the young woman for 
profitably contributing to all with whom she 
comes into contact. 


. Assisting in the growth of the social amenities 
in order that the young woman may be gracious, 
happy and selfless and bring happiness to those 
with whom she comes into contact. 


In the first objective of College A, there is no recog- 
nition whatsoever that Catholic young women aft 
trained so as to be thoroughly conversant with and 
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fortified by philosophical basis for living the way they 
do. The Catholic grade school and high school graduate 
is versed in the moral teachings of the Churth and ac- 
cept those principles as true because they proceed ulti- 
mately from the words of All-Wisdom. 

The magnificent truths of our faith and our Catholic 
moral principles are taught more fruitfully still in our 
Catholic colleges. Nevertheless, a most potent weapon 
of the apostolate is the natural law, the language of 
which is a universal language and explains in undog- 
matic terms the full philosophical basis for living as we 
Catholics do. Catholic colleges should and do more than 
merely reiterate the Baltimore Catechism in more com- 
plicated language, as witness the Natural Law Confer- 
ences that are becoming increasingly more popular in 
Catholic higher education. College A makes no mention 
of this most important part of its own curricular con- 
tribution. 

The second statement of College A led me to imagine 
a very sweet and innocuous female as the desired prod- 
uct. Nowhere in the brief statement was room made 
for the first requisite of social success (“‘social” here 
used in its broader sense and embracing more than 
teas, socials and clubs), namely a full understanding by 
the college girl that in the intention of the Author of 
nature all human beings are social beings, enjoying 
social rights and duties, the fulfillment of which is con- 
siderably more than becoming gracious and harmless 
inconsequences. 

College A concluded with a brief recognition of the 
value of health, which I did not include above, and in 
its brevity completely ignored what education it offered 
for the obviously certain role which its students would 
play in marriage and the family. 

College B, however, does make such mention but the 
inadequacy of the statement is unfortunate. 


In recognition of the high importance of home- 
making, the college endeavors formally through 
home economics to give preparatory training for 
homemaking and, also, gives encouragement and 
training in sewing and care of clothes and in enter- 
taining and serving. 


NOBILITY OF MOTHERHOOD PASSED OVER 





No Catholic woman’s college likes to be known as 
merely a finishing school, and all decry the lowering 
of womanly standards. Certainly the above statement 
does little to help either situation for it gives little recog- 
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nition to the woman beyond the kitchen and the sewing 
machine. The full nobility of motherhood is completely 
passed over with its glorious role of natural educator, 
and what is really depicted in this stated aim is little 
more than gracious and useful housemaid. 


MANY MORE INADEQUATE STATEMENTS NOTED 





I shall merely list a few more general objectives with- 
out any further comment than that they are very in- 
A 

adequate. 


College C states: 

The college encourages active participation in the 
liturgy, the Sacraments, Gregorian chant and en- 
courages a full understanding of the virtues of our 
faith supplemented by the principles of justice. 


College D states its purpose in this way: 

The college assists its young women in learning the 
meaning of life by personal acquaintance with the 
fine arts and literature and reflective thought 
through the light of Catholic social principles. 


In critically evaluating a large number of the cata- 
logues of our Catholic colleges for women, I came away 
with the conviction that since we are in the business of 
chemistry, philosophy, calculus and biochemistry we 
should use the language of the business and not of the 
chapel. So very many statements could have been re- 
duced to ejaculations, others to a call to the religious 
life. In all reverence, these statements were beautiful in 
devotion but pathetic in philosophy. 

Many statements there were which were exemplary. 
These I have not singled out for study since the precise 
purpose of this article is to point out briefly the failures 
of catalogue statements in order that improvements may 
be made in the noble field of educating Catholic young 
women. 

In concluding this series of articles on the Catholic 
Woman’s College, let me state that my association with 
religious women educators has brought me into the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of commendable restlessness to im- 
prove the calibre of the training offered. I have yet to 
note in such an atmosphere any tendency to rest on 
laurels already attained. The strides that have been 
made in the higher education of women have been amaz- 
ing, and this series of articles has been written only with 
the intention that another stride may be made toward 
bringing the woman into her full potential toward 
positively, intelligently, and lovingly restoring all things 
in Christ, the objective of all Catholic education. 


CREATING an ATTITUDE 


in Favor of Religion 


By REV. T. C. SIEKMANN, A. M. 


St. Mary Hospital, 128 N. 8 Street, East St. Louis, Illinois 


HEN we consider that more than a 

few Catholic school graduates lapse 
from the faith or live downright careless lives, we 
reasonably inquire just why they do so. 

What has happened to all those years of training in 
religion? They have had eight years of daily instruction 
in grade school during very plastic years, four years of 
high school receiving spiritual guidance during the 
crisis of adolescence, perhaps even four more years of 
adult religious education in college, and yet some of 
these graduates cease to be practical Catholics. Some 
even positively pass over to the enemy. 

When you consider, moreover, that other boys and 
girls with but a smattering of formal religious instruc- 
tion, after an extremely abbreviated series of instruc- 
tions, yes, and despite a long exposure to hostile in- 
fluences in school and leisure-time environment, turn 
out to be staunch, edifying Catholics, you begin to look 
for an explanation. 

To be blunt, have our Catholic schools failed where 
some amateur catechist has succeeded? It may be so. It 
may be, too, that the catechist is not so amateurish as 
one might think. He or she may be using a method far 
superior to that used in some of the schools. 

It is entirely possible that the teacher of a part-time 
religion class or Saturday instruction or vacation school 
may in a very limited time impart to the students an 
attitude towards religion that is so wholesome that it 
will compensate for more lengthy instructions, and at 
times far surpass them. 


REASON IS NOT LACK OF RELIGION IN SCHOOL 


Generalizations are, of course, dangerous. Our Cath- 
olic schools actually do turn out large numbers of excel- 
lent Catholics. They are far from having failed. On the 
other hand, many who have had scant religious instruc- 
tions limp through life spiritually, and never seem to 
live Catholicism. The issue is not so clear-cut as to be 
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all-black ws. all-white. And yet without resorting to 
definite statistics, we are painfully aware that all too 
many graduates of Catholic schools are no great credit 
to the Church. 

We cannot say that they do not get enough religion 
in school. They are subjected to religion class, religion 
courses, religious guidance, religious everything. We 
cannot say that the textbooks of religion are wholly in- 
adequate. They are doctrinally sound, and for the most 
part pedagogically acceptable. Nor are teachers woe- 
fully ignorant in matters of religion, for armed with 
available manuals they are to impart correct doctrine. 

The difficulty lies not in the time available, or the 
books used, or the lack of knowledge in the teacher, but 
rather in the methods used, in the personality of the 
teacher, and in the attitude toward religion created in 
the minds of the students. In fact, the whole problem 
centers on attitude, and the only reason for mentioning 
methods and personality here, is because they are the 
tools for imparting attitude. There is little doubt that 
many students are sickened by religion class, and re- 
ductively by religion itself, because of the tactless per- 
sonality of the religion teacher, and the abominably bad 
method of approaching the engrossing subject of man’s 
relation to God. 

There are some poor teachers in all subjects. But 
ordinarily eternal salvation does not depend on one’s 
attitude toward geography or algebra. Yet when it is a 
question of attitude toward religion, salvation is at stake. 
Whether a man or woman later enters into an invalid 
marriage, or later when married is unfaithful, or em- 
bezzles funds, or even commits suicide, may well be 
traced back to his or her religion teacher and the teach- 
ing methods he used. One who has come to love his re- 
ligion will try to do what it teaches. One who has built 
up an antagonism to religion will spite it when he can. 

Students must, of course, be taught to give a rational 
proof for the main points of doctrine; they must have 
more than a passing acquaintance with Scripture; they 
must be introduced to a wholesome devotional life. All 
this is necessary. Nor should one aspect of religion be 
overemphasized to the extent of ignoring the rest. 
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STUDENT NEEDS LOVE FOR HIS RELIGION 
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But the important thing to get across to the students 
is a correct attitude toward religion. The student must 
leave school with a real love for his religion. He must 
consider it as worthwhile, as the greatest thing in life. 
He must be taught to make all his decisions in the light 
of his religion. It must be his guiding light, his comfort, 
his support. He must recognize it as something to be 
proud of, something for his good, not an intolerable 
burden constantly hindering him. He must be con- 
vinced that because he is a Catholic he is better off than 
those who do not belong to the true faith. He must not 
envy those whose religion allows divorce, nor think it 
an advantage not to believe in confession. Glad that he 
himself belongs to the Church, he should be eager to 
bring others into it. 

Since religion to be lived has a very definite con- 
nection with religion as learned, every effort must be 
made by the teacher to keep the religion class from be- 
coming boring or monotonous. The students while stu- 
dents should be able to look forward to religion class 
as a bright spot in a perhaps otherwise dull day. Later 
in life they should be able to look back to it as something 
deeply appreciated. 

The teacher’s personality is of decided importance in 
making the class interesting. Yet one need not be a 
professional comedian in order to avoid being boring, 
nor need one be a super-dynamic, highly magnetic sort 
of person to be genuinely interesting. 


KEEP THE APPROACH POSITIVE 


The general approach to religion must be positive. 
The teacher should not be constantly hurling out, as it 
were, challenges to commit sin. Sin and vice become 
all the more attractive when loudly and dramatically 
declaimed. A constant harping on certain types of sin 
arouses an adolescent spirit of self-assertion that is the 
equivalent of a temptation to commit those sins. The 
student must be left with the impression that the teacher 
is fully aware of the presence of sin in the world, and 
that the hearing about some specific sin will not shock 
him, Indeed the student must be made to feel that what- 
ever wrong he might ever commit, he could go to the 
teacher and confide in him without being met with a 
horrified look or a furious “bawling-out.” 

As for class method, some reliance on a textbook and 
even memory work is usually necessary, so that the stu- 
dent will have definite pegs on which to hang his re- 
ligious knowledge and experiences, and in order to in- 
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sure a systematic coverage of the matter, lest something 
important be omitted. 

Side by side with solid doctrine comes human interest. 
The teacher need not feel that he is sacrificing content 
when he expends much effort and time to arouse and 
sustain interest. Without it the doctrine is largely wasted. 

The ideal religion class has solidity and depth, but it 
is ever pleasing. It inspires ideals, and engenders love 
for God and the things of God. The graduate who can- 
not recall his religion class without shuddering will 
likely not have developed a great love for the religion 
taught under those auspices. The student who has been 
made to feel that priests are out to enforce the Ten 
Commandments as cops enforce traffic laws, will nat 
face the temptations of life gracefully, you may be sure. 


REMEMBERING RELIGION AS A HELP IN LIFE 


But the boy or girl who can look back on religion 
class as a very pleasant experience, in which religion 
was presented as a real help for life, as something due 
to God and helpful for one’s self, will carry over this 
favorable attitude into life. When he sins he will know 
that the Church and the priest are there to receive him 
back with kindness and understanding, to help him help 
himself. He will be led to accept the teachings of the 
Church as his guide in business and profession, in recre- 
ation, and in his personal life. 

How wise the religion teacher, and how effective his 
methods, when he livens his religion classes by constant 
reference to current events and affairs, by using vivid 
examples from daily and local happenings, and thus 
shows that religion is something not merely to be found 
in a book but something to be lived this very day. 

An effective way to help prevent lapses from the faith 
and to make the graduates of our Catholic schools gc 
out into life as solid and ardent Catholics is by prudent 
teaching methods and teacher personality. We can thus 
create in the students a favorable attitude toward the 
Church and the things of religion. Loving the Church 
and seeing in it a friend and guide they will want to 
live by its principles. Psychology is, of course, no sub- 
stitute for the grace of God, nor is correct teaching 
method a substitute for prayer and the sacraments. We 
are supposing here that normal Catholic life is being 
taught and inculcated. But the sacraments will not save 
unless they are received, nor will the faith assure sal- 
vation unless it is lived. 

The solution is in creating the right attitude toward 
religion, in bringing the student to love his religion. He 
will then keep receptive to the helps which it will con- 
stantly afford him, to the grace of God which will sup- 
port and maintain him. 





CAT i to ‘aidaliihins: Me Brief 


THE AMERICAN 
AND LITERATURE 


By Sir Mary Adolorata, O.S.M., Servite High 
School, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


HIS is America, the land of promise. This is Ameri- 

ca, the land of activity, the land of mass production, 
the land of the free—if you can afford to pay the price. 
This is America which boasts of the highest living 
standards in the world and which produced the first 
atom bomb, a land that has gone mad in the production 
of scientific- wonders. 

But what about the literature of this magnificent coun- 
try? What is American literature? Is it the newspaper, 
the slick magazine, the comics (so-called), the choice 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club? If American literature 
is what America reads, then this is it. The reason is not 
hard to determine. 

These are hardly mental stimulants. That which is 
better, which requires mental effort, is not sought ; and, 
if by some unhappy chance a thought-provoking book 
finds its way into the hands of an uninterested reader, 
it is quickly cast aside. 


Is Answer Sloth and Immaturity? 


Why this failure to appreciate the good in literature? 
Why is it that poetry has been relegated to an obscure 
corner? Why are picture magazines in demand? Might 
there not be an answer to these questions in the fact that 
Americans are intellectually slothful and emotionally 
immature? 

Unpleasant as the picture is, it seems hardly possible 
to deny the fact that Americans are victims of the delu- 
sion that they can run away from the realities of life. 
They have embraced the psychology of escapism. 
Pleasure is the goal for which they are seeking. Re- 
sponsibility is relegated to some one else. Duty is a word 
rarely understood. 

People are not even interested in entertaining them- 
selves. They want to be entertained. The crowds that 
jam the stadiums to watch football games or who stand 
all night to wait for a bleacher seat at the baseball game 
are proof that they do not even want to take their own 
exercise. Let the athletes do that. 

There is little effort made to reconcile themselves to 
the difficult. The mental sloth has contributed to the 
emotional immaturity. And American literature as such 
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is appealing to these unstable emotions, to the senti- 
mentality that has resulted from the humanitarian move- 
ment. If we were to consider the “movie” scripts as part 
of the literature of the nation, this fact would be even 
more fully substantiated. 

The unpleasant thought that evolves from this brief 
analysis is that the American nation, being a unit com- 
posed of individuals, is therefore an unstable nation. 
There is only one hope, then, for the nation and for its 
literature: that the individuals will recognize their re- 
sponsibility to awaken from the sloth into which they 
have permitted their minds to sink. A strong mind will 
grasp the fundamental necessity for discipline, and this 
will react on the emotions, thereby lifting men from the 
immature state of being and raise them to true adult life. 
Then the American will be in a position to appreciate 
literature. 


DIRECTIVES FROM 
“THE APOSTLES” 


By Bro. Francis J. Greiner, S.M., M.A., Marianist 
Scholasticate, San Antonio, Texas 


N the joint pastoral letter of November, 1950, the 

American bishops—‘the apostles of our day” to 

use Father Chaminade’s expression—have given a mid- 

century application to Christ’s exhortation: “Suffer the 

little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for 
of such is the kingdom of God.” 

Teachers as well as parents are reminded that theirs 
is ‘the great vocation to show the child that he is a citi- 
zen, not only of this world, but of that other world, which 
lies beyond with God, whose kingdom is the kingdom of 
children.” In the process of Christian education, religion 
is made the fundamental principle of integration. In the 
analysis of the educational program, the bishops in a 
masterly manner sketch the entire panorama of Catholic 
education with its varied problems of vocational guid- 
ance, training in responsibility, proper motivation, lei- 
sure-time activities, sacrament of daily duty, sex instruc- 
tion, parent-teachers associations, juvenile deliquency, 
radio and television, and integral Christian living as op- 
posed to secularism. 

In the appended outline of the pastoral, the highlights 
of the directives are indicated. It might well serve as a 
check-list for an examination of conscience by school ad- 
ministrators, pastors, parents, teachers, and catechists. 
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Outline of Bishops’ Pastoral 





1. Fill the child with a sense of God. Arouse in him a 
consciousness of God and eternity. We find our com- 
pletion only in life with God. That life must begin 
here on earth. 

(a) Simple and prayerful practices: 
Morning and evening prayers. 
Grace before and after meals. 
Family rosary. 
Short prayers each time clock strikes (as we 






























































t approach eternity). 
n Reverent sign of the cross. 
Respect for the crucifix and other sacred objects. 
f (b) Life must be God-centered, not self-centered. 
1- Strong supernatural motivation from Christ’s 
n. life. 
ts Imitation of Christ in obedience, patience, 
e- thoughtfulness of others, unselfish giving. 
‘y Denial of selfish whims for Christ’s sake. 
ll Resources of the Church: 
is Initiation into life of grace through baptism. 
ne Ministry to various needs. 
e. Catholic schools for each stage of educational 
te development: catechism classes, vacation 
schools, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Sense of Direction 
2. Develop in the child a sense of direction. 
Church, family, and school must play a part. Give 
i him a continuing purpose in life; teach him that he 
7 was made to know, love, and serve God as a condition 
for meriting eternal happiness. The child’s eyes hav- 
he been opened to the vision of God, he must be en- 
to couraged to walk by the steady light of that vision. 
id- (a) (Knows) Truths about God must be given in a 
he way that the child will assimilate them and make 
for them a part of himself. God must become as real 
to him as his parents. God must not remain an 
irs abstraction. 
iti- (b) (Love and serve) God’s commandments and 
ich precepts as guideposts give unerring direction 
1 of to our steps. 
ion (1) Church, through the sacraments and _ in- 
the struction, gives a steady inspiration to serve 
na God. 
olic Inculcation of natural and supernatural vir- 
xid- tues. 
lei- Warning against yielding to demands of 
ruc- lower nature. 
ncy, Balm for wounds caused by sin. 
op- Channels of grace. 

(2) Home (parents) obligated to see that above 
ghts helps offered by Church are made use of. 
as a Inspiration to love and serve God by their 
| ad- : own daily good example of Christian liv- 
ists. ing: reverence for God’s holy name, co- 
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operation and working peacefully with 
others, honesty, justice. 

Besides supporting family, father should 
give stability to the home. 

Regulation of company and hours kept by 
children. 

Warning against certain associations (es- 
pecially during adolescence). 

Vigilant watch over entertainment: motion 
pictures, books, radio and television pro- 
grams. 

School. Close association of home and 

school authorities. Sex instruction in home 

develops a reverence for sex. Protest against 
sex instruction in schools. 


(3 


— 


Sense of Responsibility 


3. Induce in the child a sense of responsibility for the 
rights, and obligations which he possesses by reason 
of his citizenship in heaven as well as on earth. 
Make child conscious of his rights—also of his cor- 

relative obligations. 

Home and school must make their influence felt here. 

(a) Religion insists upon the accountability of each 
individual before God, for his thoughts, words, 
and actions. 

(b) Strict accountability for the performance of 
chores and tasks given him by parents. 

(c) Spread the concept that work is a means of sanc- 
tification. Boredom results from the unsound 
separation of work and spiritual growth. 
Develop consciousness that smallest household 

task when faithfully carried out draws a man 
closer to God: a continuing motivation for 
relating all that we do to God—homework, 
attention in class, participation in school ac- 
tivities—all have part in divine plan, whereby 
each action has its significance in God's eyes, 
safeguards against careless performance of any 
duty, gives an awareness that time and talent 
belong to God, thus overcoming juvenile de- 
linquency. 

(d) Adequate recreational facilities. 

(e) Opportunities for development of interests in 
hobbies, games, and activities. 

(f) Encourage the use of spiritual helps for devel- 
opment of responsibility : nightly examination of 
conscience, weekly confession. These produce a 
sensitivity to God’s claim upon our life. 


Sense of Mission 


4. Foster in the child a sense of mission in this life. 
“T am come to do the will of him who sent me.” 
Religion will challenge him to sanctify whatever walk 

of life he chooses and to seek and accept the will 
of God in whatever manner it may be manifested. 
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(a) Religious training reminds him that his future 
happiness does not lie in the indulgence of selfish 
desires, but in the complete dedication of his 
whole personality to God’s service. 

The will of God must come to be more important 

than any personal consideration. 

Great care in vocational guidance will give per- 

manent direction for his talents and aptitudes, 

will aid in choosing and following a calling for 
which he is fitted and in which he can best serve 

God, will impart a deeper awareness in the child 

of his mission in life. 

Some are destined to carry on the work of the 
Church for the salvation of souls (religious 
vocation). 

Each one has a mission in life: to do God’s will. 
God’s claims are prior to every human con- 
sideration. 

Spiritual joy will more than offset the pain of 
severing home ties when a son or daughter is 
given for labor in the vineyard of the Lord. 


THE STORM AT SEA 
A Story to Retell 


Sr. St. Francis, $.S.J., 314 Bay Street, Rochester, 
New York. 


UR Lord had been preaching for a long time that 

day, and He was very tired. He wanted to go 
across the lake, so He told the Apostles to push their 
boat out from shore and begin to row across the lake. 
He was so tired that He lay down in the stern of the 
boat and went right to sleep. 

The Lake of Galilee is so large that sometimes it is 
called the Sea of Galilee. Lakes as big as that often have 
very frightening storms. 

When the boat set out from shore it was a very calm 
evening. They rowed along. John hummed a little song 
to himself as he pulled on his oar. He kept time to the 
swish of the oar in the water. The sea began to look 
purplish after the sun went down. The mountains along 
shore were purple, too. One big glowing star, like a 
golden bubble, hung over the western mountain. John 
wanted to let his oar go and just look at the star and 
the water, but Peter said they had better be getting along 
if they were ever going to reach the other side. 

So John kept pulling on the oar, but with one eye on 
the now green-tinted sky, the bright star, and the silky 
water. Once in a while he would look back to see if 
Jesus was all right. He loved Jesus so much; more even 
than Peter, who loved Jesus very much. 

They went on like that for a long time. All the stars 
came out and the sky looked wonderful, John thought. 
His arms were getting tired from rowing. He said a 
psalm to himself over and over. A psalm is a nice kind 
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of prayer. He looked back again at Jesus. Jesus was still 
sound asleep and not moving at all. 


The Sea Gets Rough 


But John was tired of rowing. Lhe wind was com- 
ing up. The smooth silky water turned first to little 
choppy waves. The choppy waves grew higher with 
lacy white tops. Then the wind really began to show 
what it could do. It made such huge waves that the 
small boat stopped moving toward shore and just went 
away up and then so far down that John felt queer all 
over, as if the boat was never going to come up again. 
But it did. Up and down it tossed. The sail cracked 
in the wind like a dozen pistols going off at once. 

John began to worry. All the Apostles began to worry, 
should they wake up Jesus? He had been so tired. They 
did not see how they could wake Him up. And yet, 
what were they to do? The boat kept tossing sky high 
and then dropping down suddenly almost to the bottom 
of the lake, it seemed. Water kept coming into the boat. 
With every huge wave, the foam flew into their faces 
and blinded them. Surely they would be drowned if 
this went on much longer. 

Then along came the biggest wave of all. It tossed 
the boat, nearly smashing it to pieces. John tried to pull 
on his oar, but instead he fell over backwards. They 
were all being thrown around. With one mad scramble, 
all the Apostles landed at Jesus’ side. They shouted 
loudly to Him, to be heard above the roaring of the 
wind. 

“Lord!” they cried, “Wake up! Save us! We're all 
going to be drowned!” 

Jesus opened His eyes and looked at them rolling 
about in the boat and trying to hold onto something so 
as not to be pitched overboard. He could see their eyes 
bulging with fright. 


Jesus Calms the Sea 


Then He stood up tall and raised His hand high. 

“Peace!” he said in a loud voice to the winds and the 
sea. “Be still!” 

Immediately the sea lay right down flat like a dog 
when he hears his master’s voice. The wind suddenly 
stopped howling and began purring around the sail, 
making believe it had been only fooling all along, when 
it had really been trying to blow John’s hair off his head. 

Jesus smiled at them and said, “Why were you so 
afraid? Don’t you really believe in Me?” 

It ts silly, of course, to be afraid of drowning when 
God is in your boat. He is in all our hearts, so why 
should we be afraid of anything, except sin, of course. 

Now the Apostles were almost as much afraid as they 
had been during the storm. What kind of a man was 
this Jesus, their friend? All He had to do was speak, 
and the winds and waves did just as they were told. 
They lay there and stared at Him. You see, they didn’t 
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realize yet that He is God. Slowly they got up and went 
back to their oars. Our Lord lay down again and went 
peacefully to sleep. ° 

John picked up his oar and swept back his long black 
hair. He started to pull on the oar, still watching Jesus 
as He slept. 

It would always be like this, he knew. Jesus would 
always be doing wonderful things and he, John, would 
always be with Jesus, forever and forever. He would 
never leave Him. 


LET’S HAVE A PLAY 


Sr. M. Gervase, S.S.J., Sacred Heart 
Convent, Rochester 13, N.Y. 
HEN in early September, the most daring of 
my new pupils dances up to my desk and glibly 
suggests : “Sister, let’s have a play!” I inwardly shudder, 
shiver, and succumb to this expected announcement. 
My reputation as “the Sister who lets her class have 
plays” is once again called to proof. © 
I have said, “I inwardly shudder and shiver”—yes, 
shudder in sheer delight that yet another time I shall 
be given the opportunity to partake in the wonderful 
joy of awakening youngsters to innumerable experiences 
on the road to make-believe. This road, you know, leads 
to doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, honest politician, 
generous social worker, even to president! 


Experiencing Emotions of Others 


Still greater, there is a wealth of wisdom that children 
can obtain by experiencing even at second hand the 
emotions of others. Constance D’Arcy Mackay says in 
How to Produce Children Plays :* 


Give a farm-child a chance to be a young Minute 
Man ; let an average little girl play she is a princess, 
a princess with sweet and gracious manners; let 
the child-who-has-too-much become a little pioneer 
without luxuries who must make the most of every- 
thing that comes her way, and, under wise guid- 
ance, you have done something for all of them. You 
have given them the reaction of a new environment. 
The newsboy dropped the patois of the street to 
become the hero ; the young Minute Man learned to 
hold himself erect; the little princess played with 
charm of manner; the youthful pioneer enlarged 
her vision. More than this: if the play has literary 
value, they have added to their vocabulary, stimu- 
lated their memories, and learned to express them- 
selves. Clearness of enunciation has been gained; 
they have obtained a knowledge of team-work, of 
how necessary the effort of each individual is to the 
success of any undertaking. 


Yes, fellow teachers, there is dynamic activity in a 
child’s mind. New images of beauty, various emotions 
are born when a child plays his role in even a short 
classroom drama. Can you not see what your actors see 





"Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1916. 
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the trail of imaginary purple swirl about the feet of 
your “‘shelter-boy” king, the pretend-raggedy garment 
clothe the utter misery of your Betty Beautiful as she 
takes her part as the cringing beggar? 

The thoughts of our pupils are our raw materials, 
those plastic substances that we must begin to mold 
after the model masterpiece of thought who is God. 
Taking their parts in classroom plays, children are 
aroused directly to the wonders of God’s work in His 
creation of men. 


Research, Study, and Discussion Stimulated 

Need | add much more about the educational value 
of plays? Your pupils will be rushing off to the library 
in search of information about costumes, properties, 
and stage setting. A whole year’s course in geography, 
history, or science adds no better stimulus for research. 
Then, too, the lives of great heroes furnish material for 
many plays. The production of historical dramas insti- 
gates research, careful study, and discussion. If the 
children are putting on a Medieval play, for example, 
they will need to ask: “What furniture did they have? 
What were their windows like? What weapons did men 
carry?” Various questions like these do much for your 
history and geography courses. 

Diction and posture take their place in a play-project. 
The “movies,” of course, have shown our pupils the 
necessity of correct diction and poise. Almost instinc- 
tively, your young player gathers poise, with head held 
back a little and chin thrust forward, as he recites his 
speech. Thus, teachers, your approach for training 
pupils in habits of clear-cut enunciation, the habit of 
standing and sitting properly, is already begun with 
great willingness on the part of your class. 

Is it worthwhile—all this—occasional rehearsals 
after school, your classroom beauty marred by a grow- 
ing “property-corner” as your class deposits its con- 
tributions for the setting and scenery of your stage, the 
individual attention you must accord to every player, 
intermittent phone calls from cooperative mothers who 
are designing costumes, an endless chain of activities 
that will make your head swim for many a day? Oh, it 
is worth it! Your day will be fuller ; yes, your head may 
feel heavier, but your heart will be happier, lighter, 
younger. Teachers, stay young, skipping along with 
your actors on the road to make-believe. You will meet 
there all of God’s creatures, from rich man, poor man, 
to beggar man—and even to thief. You will learn to 
speak to them, to help them; you will get a knowledge 
of the real values of life. 

And when Charlie, the neighborhood leader, captain 
of his football team, allows his crew time out for re- 
hearsals, himself taking one hundred per cent interest 
in the play, abandoning his previous habits of truancy, 
and you hear him say, “Kids, school’s O.K.,” you will 
know it is worth it. 

Yes, boys and girls, we shall have a play! 








The Vatican and its Role in World 
Affairs By Charles Pichon, trans- 
lated from the French by Jean 
Misrahi. (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1950 ; pages 382 with copious In- 
dex ; price $4.50). 


Awarded the Prix Montyon by 
the French Academy, this literary 
work, comprehensive in its scope and 
extremely topical in its content, de- 
serves a Catholic book-of-the-year 
rating. 

To begin with, Misrahi’s trans- 
lation is masterful. The flow of his 
English is beautiful; the choice and 
use of words cannot be excelled. This 
obviously helps rivet one’s attention 
to the ‘materia’ of the book. 

The book itself, then, treats of the 
most ancient of the great powers— 
the only power which has exerted its 
influence on the world over a period 
of almost two thousand years. More 
precisely, the author restricts him- 
self to special aspects of Vatican his- 
tory, the many complex activities of 
the Church which are directed to- 
ward the outside world. 

A marvelously written first lengthy 
chapter provides a substantial geo- 
graphical and historical background 
for the contemporary period which 
is the burden of his opus. This chap- 
ter in itself is a masterpiece of re- 
view for the student of Church and 
world history. For the tyro, it is a 
challenge to dig in and learn the im- 
mense role the Vatican, sparked by 
divine grace, has played in shaping 
successfully the lives of nations and 
their subjects during these many cen- 
turies of history. This chapter itself 
recommends itself to any Christian 
teacher on any level. 

Four other sections, too large and 
meaty to be called chapters, complete 
the entire work. Chapter two gives 
a résumé of the highlights of the last 
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five pontificates. Chapter five ex- 
plains the attitude of the Vatican and 
her situation in regard to Washing- 
ton and Moscow, This is enlighten- 
ing to any reader, especially when we 
remember that the author is a diplo- 
matic correspondent with residence 
in Rome and enjoys personal contact 
with most of the personages of whom 
he writes. 

The author outdoes himself, how- 
ever, in the remaining two chapters, 
“The Church and non-Christians,” 
and “Union of the Churches and the 
Unity of the Church.” Every phase 
and angle which these topics conjure 
up in the mind are discussed and 
argued thoroughly. The. conclusions 
arrived at are driven in deep. Here is 
where we see the clear, easy, logic 
of a beautifully alert French mind at 
work, and a mind, incidentally, that 
reflects “Catholic France” in all her 
glory. It is certainly a blessing to be 
able to read nowadays something cur- 
rent that makes one glory in being a 
Catholic. The insight given to the 
reader in such burning problems as 
our relations with members of separ- 
ated churches, Protestants, Angli- 
cans, those of Orthodox churches; 
the problems we and our Church 
face in the world today ; the solutions 
he proposes ; again, I say, the insight 
afforded is penetrating to the depths 
and intensely Catholic. A good deal 
of meditating and a scrupulous re- 
spect for truth preceded the writing 
of these chapters. This is “must” 
reading for the intelligent, adult 
Catholic today. 

The Vatican will always remain an 
effective power in the lives of men, 
regardless of the individual who di- 
vinely carries St. Peter’s succession 
within his mortal frame, be he a 
Gregory, a Pius, or a John. This 
book helps show why. 

(Rev.) J. R. BERKMYRE 


The Leap Frog and the Forget-Me- 
Not; Jack in the Pulpit, or Why 
the Flowers are Beautiful; The 
Story of the Foolish Rose and The 
Story of the Seven Sister Roses; 
by Brother Violet. (Cardinal Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1951; 
price 15 cents each. ) 


These stories for little children are 
charmingly told and_ successfully 
drive home a moral without seeming 
to do so. The main character of the 
first story is the little Princess, 
whose goodness flows from her per- 
fect obedience. The Queen of the 
Fairies tells her that her power 
comes from the same source. Be- 
cause the little Princess is good, the 
Fairy Queen answers her call of dis- 
tress, helps her to overcome the 
wicked Ogres who changed her 
father the King and her Prince Darl- 
ing into frogs. All ends happily with 
a national holiday and the wedding 
of the Princess. 

In the second story the Queen of 
the Fairies assigned her 9763 fairies 
to take charge of the flowers. One 
had charge of the roses ; another, the 
lilies; another, sunflowers, and so 
on. Many of the fairies failed to do 
their work well, and Jack, the wood 
fairy, grew very rebellious. He 
thought to fight the evil spirits that 
warred against the fairies. The 
Queen called him a foolish child: 
“Doesn’t he know he cannot fight 
evil spirits? Any one knows that the 
best way to fight them is to run 
away from them, and especially not 
listen to their evil suggestions.” Jack 
saw the evil of his ways, but the 
Queen punished him by making him 
stand in a little pulpit, where “he 
could preach to the trees and flowers 
in his neglected garden.” Jack-in-the 
Pulpit is still found in any woods 
where the pretty wild flowers grow. 
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The third story is of the beautiful 
big Red Rose who, in her pride and 
foolishness, thought to buffet the 
wind alone. When she was blown off 
the bush she carried seven pretty 
half-open buds with her. The Violet 
alongside learned the lesson of hu- 
mility: “Dear God I'll never stick 
my chest out again and be proud. 
I’m satisfied to be the little Violet 
you made me, with a little perfume 
to spread around down here, just for 
you and that lovely Lady I can see 
up there with you.” : 

The second part of this story tells 
us of the rescue of the seven little 
buds threatened with destruction; 
surely they would waste away be- 
cause they had no moisture. But they 
prayed to God even as the Violet, 
and promised if rescued to stay to- 
gether and help one another always. 
This is the origin of the beautiful 
clustered roses that we know as the 
Seven Sisters. 

The artist’s pictures that adorn 
the pamphlets are excellent. He has 
told the stories in a series of illus- 
trations in contrasting colors. The 
child reader will see the Little Prin- 
cess in the various episodes, and the 
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personified flowers will appeal to the 


_ facile imagination of the little reader. 


He may find words that are a little 
beyond his vocabulary, but he readily 
accepts such a challenge in a story 
that is so interestingly presented. In 
the case of very small children the 
teacher or the mother will be able to 
give sufficient help. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Catholic Library Practice, Volume 
Two. Ed. by Brother David Mar- 
tin, C.S.C. (U. of Portland Press, 
Portland 3, Ore., 1950; pages 
276). 


This new symposium describing 
the applications of library science 
principles to problems encountered 
in Catholic institutions is more varied 
in choice of topics than its predeces- 


_ sor. In the opening essay by Harold 


Gardiner, S.J., the broad background 
of “Books and Reading in the Future 
of America” is delineated. After a 
piece of “The Catholic Newspaper,” 
which seems out of place, there is a 
strikingly contribution by Sister M. 
Norberta, I.H.M. on the place of 
“Catholic Periodicals in the College 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


By 
EDWARD FARRELL, OP. 


Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


As the author states, the primary aim of this work is to evolve from more or less general theological 
doctrine about religious vocation certain practical principles which can be used profitably by confessors and 
spiritual advisers in their task of guiding prospective candidates for the religious life. 






At your bookstore or from 









Library” in which she comes up with 
some striking figures on the lack of 
use and failure to bind many key 
Catholic periodicals, e.g., of 81 insti- 
tutions, in this survey, subscribing to 
one prominent periodical, only 26 
preserve back files through binding. 

The ever increasing value of 
microfilm is portrayed by Joseph T. 
Popecki of the Catholic University 
of America Library whose director, 
Eugene P. Willging, is also a con- 
tributor of the essay on “Pamphlets 
and the Catholic Library”. Notre 
Dame’s archivist, Thomas T. Mc- 
Avoy, C.S.C., discusses “Catholia 
Archives and Their Preservation”. 
The library of the pastor is discussed 
by James J. Kortendick, S.S., that 
of the convent by Sister M. Florence, 
O.S.B., and the school library by 
Sister M. Febronia, C.S.J. Much 
needed emphasis is given to the lib- 
rary’s public relations program by 
Phillips Temple of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, a contributor well known for 
practicing the principles he enun- 
ciates. Other contributions are: 


“Bibliotherapy” by Clara J. Kircher ; 
“Catholic Reference Tools” by Red- 
mond Burke, C.S.C. ; “Catholic Book 












Canon Lahitton’s book on vocation to the priesthood which received an unusual form of approbation 
from the Holy See, is discussed and analyzed for the purpose of this study. 


The candidate's qualifications, especially the interior ones, are treated with an extensive consideration 
of the virtue of magnanimity. The last portion of the book points out the role of the family and of the priest 


235 pages, $3.50 


; B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


Reviewing” by N. Elizabeth Mon- 
roe; “The Illustration of Catholic 
Children’s Books” by Sister Mary 
Jean, O.P., and “The Gallery of Liv- 
ing Catholic Authors” by Sister 
Mary Joseph, S.L., founder and di- 
rector. Adding to the value of each 
essay is a carefully compiled bibli- 
ography ; the whole approach is uni- 
fied through a superb fourteen-page 
index. 

P. J. Roserts 


IV orking Wonders With Words. By 
Wilfred Womersley (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1951; pages 285; 
price $3.50). 


Mr. Womersley certainly has ac 
complished his stated purpose in 
writing Working Wonders With 
Words, a book, which, if used care- 
fully and with will power, will bring 
great benefits to those who follow its 
directions. 

To those who teach speech classes, 
the book will meet their needs fully. 
The theoretical and practical sides 
of speech have been taken care of 
completely. The explanations of the 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental eutfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, ““Caps and Gowns.” 


E+R>MOORE CO. 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


parts of the speech apparatus are 
extremely thorough and very clear— 
clear to even the youngest high 
school students. For example, to il- 
lustrate the type of sound to copy 
when addressing a large group, the 
author tells his readers to think of a 
boxing match and of the announcer 
introducing the fighters. The ex- 
ample is meaningful for all of our 
20th century TV minded students 
have seen and heard many times 
just the person he is speaking about. 

The book is well-stocked, too, with 
examples of orations, poems, short 
memory selections, etc. Numerous 
examples of speech introductions, 
plans of speech development, speech 
conclusions are given to enable the 
student to see clearly the workings 
of speech preparation. 

The only thing I found wrong 
with the book was on page 209 where 
the author seems to condone or en- 
courage the fashioning of false 
evidence in debating. However, in 
general the book is a fine one. So 
often speech books are placed in the 
hands of a speech teacher (or 
student) which prove entirely in- 
adequate, forcing him to consult nu- 
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merous other supplementary works, 

Not so with Professor Womersley’s 

work ; it is truly a complete tool. 
Bro. CiulArLes L. RossMAN, S.M, 


Nothing Ever Happens to Me. By 
Neil Boyton, S.J. (Bruce Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee, 1951 ; pages 141; 


price $2). 


The famous story-teller for boys, 
Neil Boyton, S.J., has just written 
another thrilling story, “Nothing 
ver Happens to Me.” The plot is 
woven around the adventures and 
misadventures of Mario de Fide and 
his young friends for whom the 
sidewalks of New York are their 
After the bored Mario 
prays to Our Lady of Fatima he ex- 
periences an avalanche of exciting 
mishaps. First he discovers the body 
of a murdered neighbor. Then he is 
trapped in the trunk of a Cadillac 
while the owner is stricken with a 
heart attack and when misinformed 
police are chasing along Lexington 
Avenue looking for the car. Subse- 
quently, there is the hospitalization 
of Mario and some of his friends who 
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were injured in the crash. During the 
convalescence a garter snake, smug- 
gled into the hospital, causes much 
consternation among the hysterical 
nurses. Finally there is the happy 
return home and a visit to the church 
to thank Our Lady of Fatima for 
the adventures and their happy end- 
ing. It is a delightful story for young 
readers told in Father Boyton’s own 
inimitable way. 

MorHer Francis ReGis CONWELL, 


O.S.U. 


Portrait of Léon Bloy. By E. T. 
DuBois (Sheed & Ward, 1951: 
pages 125; price $2). 

In some hundred pages Miss EF. T. 

Dubois presents her Portrait of Léon 

Bloy. On the whole it is a sympa- 








thetic portrait and she has been care- 
ful not to let it become mere eulogy. 


. This is especially important with a 


man like Bloy, because the failing of 
so many previous biographers has 
been that they have been unable to 
write dispassionately about him; al- 
though this, distracting enough as it 
is, is understandable. So forcefully 
does Bloy rivet one’s attention by 
his prose-style that it is only in retro- 
spect that one sees the excesses, and 
at times fallacies, in his argument. 
For many of his biographers have 
heen disciples whereas they should 
have been critics—critics who as 
apostles of his message should not 
have allowed their loyalty to blind 
them to his faults. Unwittingly such 
biographers have rendered him an 
ill service. But Miss Dubois is not 
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amongst them. She is aware of the 
faults. 

Yet the faults—as Miss Dubois 
submits—do not argue a lack of 
charity so much as a lack of full 
vision, which is the cost of original 
sin. Indeed admirable as an intro- 
duction as her book is (her synopsis 
of Bloy’s thoughts on the Destiny of 
Israel is the most lucid to date), she 
tends unconsciously as it were to be 
continually offsetting Bloy against 
Chesterton; and at one point she 
makes a definite comparison between 
the two men. 

Now it is perfectly true that Karl 
Pfleger likened Bloy to Chesterton, 
describing them as wrestlers with 
Christ. It was a good phrase since 
they both wrestle with Christ and 
employ a whirlwind attack upon life : 
that is to say in working out their 
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edited by a prominent Priest who writes under the pseudonym of 


There are three titles as illustrated above: 


No. 710 — THE LEAP FROG and THE FORGET-ME-NOT 


Brother Violet 


No. 711 — THE STORY OF THE FOOLISH ROSE and THE STORY OF THE SEVEN SISTER ROSES 


No. 712 — JACK IN THE PULPIT or WHY THE FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL 


The books are composed in the form of delightful Fairy Tales with a Religious theme, loved by every child. 
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There are 24 pages in each book. Every book is illustrated in full colors. Size of books — 5 x 7 inches. 


These books may be purchased from your favorite religious articles dealer 


Price to the Religious: 15 cents net, per copy 


THE CARDINAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York |, N.Y. 
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salvation as writers they would hit 
out wildly a thousand times and then 
suddenly hit the truth: the hammer- 
and-tong blows were not in vain, 
because the knock-out blows fol- 
lowed. Here are some from Bloy; 
“You do not enter Paradise tomor- 
row, nor the day after, nor in ten 
years; you enter today, when you 
are poor and crucified” . . . “We ask 
God for what pleases us and He 
gives us what we need” . . . “There 
is only one unhappiness . . . that is— 
Not to be one oj the saints.” So it is 
that it has been possible to make 
anthologies from the works of both 
Bloy and Chesterton which are prin- 
cipally composed of maxims and 
aphorisms. Again, both men looked 
back to the Middle Ages as the great 
period of chivalry, often forgetting 
the abuses of those times. Pierre 
Termier sees Bloy’s work in terms 
of a French mediaeval cathedral and, 
on occasion, Chesterton’s work has 
been similarly compared to an Eng- 
lish cathedral ; and it would seem to 
be precisely here that Miss Dubois’s 
confusion arises. Mediaeval French 
architecture is not the same as Eng- 
lish mediaeval architecture; nor is 
French humor the same as English 
humor. 

Miss Dubois is wrong to deny 
Bloy a sense of humour, though, 
Heaven knows, it was quite different 
from that of Chesterton! It is not 
a finer sense of humour, but a sharp- 
er one: in a word, it is French. An 
example of it is his picture of Ibsen 
as “a gorilla writing the word fate”; 
another, his comment to bourgeois 
shopkeepers, that for butchers “Lent 
hurts business like Hell.’’ Chesterton 
preferred to make such points by 
means of the inverted paradox or 
the nonsense rhyme. At any rate, 
they both achieved their ends and if 
Bloy was more fiery, splenetic and 
hot-headed in his attitude to the 
religious indifference of his age, to 
les bien-pensants of his day, it was 
because all in all Frenchmen are 
more fiery, splenetic and hot-headed 
than Englishmen. Ultimately it is a 
national, not a spiritual, contrast. 

Yet if as here Miss Dubois’s rea- 
soning falls to the ground, one can- 
not but be grateful in the main for 
her portrait. She quotes generously 
and she has not been content to pro- 
duce a mere piece of hack-work, 
since she has approached her authof 

(Continued on page 188) 
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[' THE PRIME end of all educational tech- 
niques is the transformation of abstract terms 
into concrete realities, it necessarily follows that the 
same must hold true in regard to the teaching of re- 
ligion, or to be more specific, in the teaching of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


PRESENT DAY DEFECTS IN CATECHETICAL PEDAGOGY 





Experience has definitely taught us that one of the 
chief obstacles that must be hurdled in the teaching 
process is the avoidance of verbalism, which is a polite 
term for ambiguity. A thorough examination and analy- 
sis of the present day method of teaching the important 
subject of Catechism discloses the tendency of causing 
our pupils to become human parrots, because pure and 
simple memorization of the matter seems to be stressed. 
In spite of the fact that the practice of committing cer- 
tain things to memory is a great mind builder, the ap- 
plication of the same can, however, be overdone. For 
the most part memorization means nothing but the 
repetition of words which are learned by rote from a 
given printed page without an endeavor to question or 
ascertain the comprehension of such. The truth of this 
statement may be quickly determined either by changing 
the wording of the question previously asked or by re- 
questing pupils to explain the answer in their own words. 
Yes, the majority of them have learned to become mere 
rational babbling brooks. 

And yet, on the other hand, is this not an age of in- 
vestigation? Is it not an era when nothing is taken for 
granted? Is it not an epoch when one desires to know 
the reason which prompts a statement made in answer 
to a given question ? Furthermore, are we not endeavor- 
ing to train our pupils to be intelligent and principle- 
defending citizens of our Church? In a word, perhaps 
the faults or defects of our catechetical pedagogy may 
be summed up in these words: 

1. The memorizing of answers for answers’ sake 
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alone, whereby matter is learned for the day but is 
forgotten on the morrow. 

2. The emphasizing of the quantity of work to be 
covered rather than stress being placed on the quality 
of knowledge to be gained. 

3. The asking of questions without any previous ex- 
planation of the subject matter. This is wrong, because 
the premise or basis of all desired answers is founded 
on the knowledge of material which should be learned 
beforehand. Therefore, knowledge of the subject matter 
precedes interrogation. 

Criticism, of course, we all know is easy. Now there 
are two classifications of critics, namely, those who are 
destructive in their remarks or comments, and there are 
those who are constructive. Quite naturally we decry 
the former, but we should always welcome the latter. On 
this occasion we shall endeavor to be classified with the 
latter group, that is, with those who see the defects and 
who, at the same time, make an earnest effort to remedy 
the same, and thereby help future generations. 

There is no doubt but that you are asking yourselves, 
how then can these defects be remedied? This mental 
query may be answered in the following manner, and 
the response to which may be a sort of bombshell, but 
which, on the other hand, it is not intended to be. Yes, 
this situation can be corrected in the following two ways: 

1. Through the correct use of audi-visual aids. 

Through a revision of the present day Catechism, 
that is, by the compilation and edition of a Catechism 
which deals with the deductive method of teaching that 
subject. 

Let us now consider these two suggested solutions. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL APPROACH 





It is a well-known fact that the world and man are 
not static, because with the advancement of the ages, 
there naturally follows a comparable improvement in 
all fields of endeavor which serve for the betterment of 
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mankind. This trend is noticeable in all fields of 
education. 

A more fitting and timely illustration could not be 
conjured up than the explanation of a new adjective 
which is now utilized to describe a popular phase in 
education. This descriptive adjective is audio-visual. Is 
it, however, something entirely new? Definitely not, 
because from the earliest times down to the present era, 
visual aids have played an important role in instruc- 
tional processes. And yet, there does seem to be reluc- 
tance to this form of educating our children on the part 
of older teachers. They have shied away from using it 
in many instances by stating : “It wasn’t used in our day, 
and our pupils certainly learned their lessons and have 
made their way in the world and have become successful 
business and professional men.” 

Now they who make such statements fail to realize 
that inadvertently they have resorted to visual aids as 
they taught. The blackboard, maps, charts, dramas, and 
pictures, to mention but a few, are visual aids. Perhaps 
they do not properly understand what is meant by such 
media. Perhaps they are imbued with the fallacy that 
one who uses the newer aids—films and filmstrips—do 
so merely to entertain the class. In our own defense we 
might state that our critics or dubious teachers have 
never taken the time to investigate the proper method- 
ology which must be employed in educating by this 
method. Now then, just what do we mean by visual aids ? 

In reality the term visual aid means a crutch. It must 
not be construed as an end in itself, but only as a means 
to an end, for it is meant to help a teacher in her efforts 
to effect a transition from the abstract to the concrete. 
Visual aids were never meant to supplant the use of 
textbooks. Rather, they serve as a fitting adjunct to 
them. 

In putting to use the manifold visual media we have 
at our disposal, we must bear in mind the following two 
axioms: “Showing pictures is not synonymous with 
using pictures.” Secondly, “the test of good picture 
teaching is not to be measured by the number of prints 
or pictures displayed or projected, but rather in the 
extent to which those that are shown are really learned.” 

These two adages mean nothing more than this, that 
pupils must not be allowed to sit through a motion pic- 
ture or filmstrip presentation passively as if it were a 
medium of entertainment. Instead, they must be directed 
to look for specific facts; to find answers to questions ; 
to sharpen or change emphasis on already acquired 
learning. Consequently, there is a correct approach and 
methodology a teacher must know and employ in using 
these teachings tools. Thus to warrant the best results, 
one must adhere to the following five simple steps: 

1. Preview the filmstrip 

. Prepare the class 

. Project the filmstrip 
. Interrogate the class 
. Outside assignments 


1. Preview the filmstrip. A teacher must preview the 
filmstrip to acquaint herself with the learning experi- 
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ence which the pupils are about to see. She must also 
make a running commentary for the pictures she plans 
to use. At this time, too, she formulates a set of questions 
to check whether or not the pupils have an understand- 
ing of the basic information presented in the filmstrip. 

2. Prepare the class. Pupils must be led to look for 
relationships consistent with the subject matter of the 
course. The representations which pictures portray can 
never be considered completely self-explanatory or their 
lessons entirely self-evident ; therefore they must be very 
definitely and intelligently analyzed and explanations of 
what to watch for and why, if they are to be completely 
and properly interpreted, understood, and correlated by 
the pupil. Only to the degree in which this is ac- 
complished will the use of filmstrips prove beneficial. 

3. Project the filmstrip. Pupils undoubtedly will be 
somewhat familiar with the greater portion of the film- 
strip’s content if it is being used properly, that is, sched- 
uled to match the amount of work covered bookwise. 
However, with the presentation for study of each indi- 
vidual picture slowly enough for the pupils to absorb 
its new ideas and impact, the filmstrip will greatly en- 
rich and add many helpful details and more concrete 
knowledge to what has been gathered from the text- 
hook and from the added verbal elucidation of the facts 
by the teacher.: 

4. Interrogate the class. This phase of classroom work 
is of utmost importance. It serves as a check on the ideas 
presented in the filmstrip and determines how effective 
it has been. A successful follow-up can be accomplished 
only through the use of questions which the teacher 
formulated at the preview and the answers to which are 
contained in the pictures shown. 

5. Outside assignments. The perfect summation of a 
studied unit of work is contained in assignments of work 
outside the syllabus on subjects which are closely re- 
lated to the material recently completed in the classroom. 
Through this method the subject already learned will be 
deeply imprinted upon the minds of the pupils, because 
of various tie-ins. At the same time it will prove to them 
that expert knowledge is not acquired for merely a day 
or for a particular situation alone, but the principles set 
forth can be utilized in many other situations. In other 
words, skills, and knowledge gained become alive and 
flexible and are a source of greater development and not 
an actual hindrance as is sometimes the case with con- 
fined and stereotyped learning. 


FILMSTRIP ON THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


In order correctly to understand the Sacrament of 
Penance, it is necessary for one to be familiar with its 
historical background—the three years’ public ministry 
of Christ. 

If one were asked to describe by the use of one word 
the underlying feature which dominated the three years’ 
public ministry of Christ, the most appropriate as well 
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as the most correct word would be mercy. Christ’s mercy 
knew no bounds, because He understood better than 
anyone else the true nature of man. He fully understood 
the purpose for which God the Father sent Him into 
the world, namely, to repay with His own life the grave 
injury which had been inflicted upon His Father through 
man’s sin. 

This salient feature, His mercy or compassion for the 
people was clearly demonstrated even before He be- 
queathed to man the seven spiritual aids which we now 
call by the familiar name of sacraments. We know that 
He instituted seven in all and of them the Sacrament of 
Penance by far depicts to a greater degree His infinite 
mercy. As a matter of fact, He intimated the institution 
of the Sacrament of Penance even before He actually 
put it into being. These prototypes or forerunners we 
read in the Gospel accounts of His public ministry. The 
following incidents prove this point, and demonstrate 
the necessity of giving to a man a means which would 
afford him the opportunity to be restored to the life of 
grace once it had been lost by mortal sin. 

Did not Christ cure the man who was sick of the 
palsy? Here Christ definitely established the fact that 
sin is a spiritual paralysis when He said: “Be of good 
heart son, thy sins are forgiven thee”; and that when 
sin is forgiven a penance is imposed on the penitent, just 
as the paralytic was commanded to carry his bed. 

Did not Christ absolve Mary Magdalen, who cast her- 
self at Our Lord’s feet and heard from His lips the 
words: “Thy sins are forgiven thee”? The sinner acts 
as ‘she did; filled with contrition, he casts himself at the 


feet of Christ’s representative, and obtains the pardon 
of his sins. 


“THE SECOND PLANK” 


These acts of Christ were prompted by His divine 
mercy, and He realized that man needed a second chance; 
and that opportunity was afforded man on the first 
Easter Sunday evening. On that memorable evening 
the aforementioned incidents were transformed from 
mere types to concrete reality. Yes, on that day, as Christ 
appeared to His bewildered and forlorn Apostles, He 
instituted as St. Jerome says “the second plank,” namely, 
the Sacrament of Penance, which is the sole means at 
man’s disposal to save him from the spiritual shipwreck 
he experiences after he commits sin. 

As one attempts to analyze the miraculous appearance 
of Christ to His apostles on that day and what took place 
in that upper chamber, these two things must not be 
overlooked, because they serve to prove that penance is 
a true sacrament inasmuch as the three elements neces- 
sary to a sacrament are present, namely, the outward 
sign, institution by Christ, and the giving of grace. 

1. His words of salutation: “Peace be to you.” This 
simple sentence expresses the chief effect which penance 
has on man—the granting to man peace of soul. Here- 
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tofore, man, while he remained in the state of sin, ex- 
perienced a constant warfare being waged within him- 
self. He was no longer at rest with himself, with his 
associates, and least of all with God. Thus, God, having 
compassion on sinners, and because He desired man to 
experiences and possess peace and ease of conscience, 
chose that particular salutation as He instituted the 
Sacrament of Penance, which is often times termed the 
tribunal of peace. Thus, Christ emphasized that sin is 
the matter of the Sacrament of Penance. 

2. His imposition of hands, for we know that one of 
the chief usages of hands is the giving and the receiving 
of things. This simple act of Christ’s imposition of hands 
over His Apostles signified the imparting to them of 
these two things: 


(a) Power—whereby they could absolve from sins, 
as He said: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” This is the exact time when Christ in- 
stituted the Sacrament of Penance. 

(b) Grace—for the imposition of hands also signifies 
the calling down of the Holy Ghost, who is the fount of 
all grace, because the Holy Ghost is the spirit of love, and 
grace is a free will gift of God. God gives us grace be- 
cause He loves man. This is the third element of all sac- 
raments, and in penance a twofold grace is given to man, 
namely, sanctifying grace which makes our souls holy 
and pleasing to God and sacramental grace which is 
grace proper to the sacrament. In penance man is trans- 
formed from a sinner to a saint. 

From the time that the Sacrament of Penance was 
instituted down to the present day, it has been a con- 
stant source of comfort to the members of the Catholic 
Church. Its continuance as such is based upon the priest- 
hood—the Sacrament of Holy Orders—which Christ 
instituted at the Last Supper when He said to His 
apostles : “Do this in memory of Me.” In a word, by that 
expression Christ meant that His apostles were to con- 
tinue the work which He began during His public min- 
istry. They were no longer to be fishers of the sea, but 
were now “fishers of men,” and were to be the dis- 
pensers of the spiritual aids of their Master. They, too, 
were to ordain other priests as Christ had ordained them, 
and they also would have at their disposal the Sacrament 
of Penance in order to help man regain the life of grace 
after he had lost it by sin. 

We know that to be the truth, because a portion of the 
rite of ordination consists in the giving to the newly 
ordained priests the same power which Christ had given 
to His apostles. 


TEACHER’S QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
PREVIEWED MATERIAL 


1. Q. What is sthe chief cHfatacteristic of Christ’s public 
ministry ? 
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A. 


The chief characteristic of Christ’s public minis- 
try is His mercy for the human race. 


2. Q. How did Christ show His mercy for the people? 


A. 


3.Q. 


Christ showed His mercy for the people by cur- 
ing the man sick of the palsy, and by forgiving 
the sinner, Mary Magdalen. 

What is the significance of the curing of the 
paralytic? 


A. The curing of the paralytic indicates two things: 


1. That Christ has the power to forgive sins, for 
He said: “Be of good heart son, they sins are 
forgiven thee.” 

. That Christ compared physical illness with 
spiritual illness, meaning that just as palsy 
causes the limbs of the body to become para- 
lyzed, so too, sin deadens the soul. 


. Did the sacrament of Penance as we know it today 


exist at that time? 


. No. These acts of Christ were prototypes or fore- 


runners of the institution of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 


. When did Christ institute the Sacrament of 


Penance? 


. Christ instituted the Sacrament of Penance on 


the first Easter Sunday evening when He ap- 
peared to His apostles who were hiding behind 
closed doors for fear of the Jews. 


. How did Christ institute the Sacrament of Pen- 


ance? 


A. Christ instituted the Sacrament of Penance when 


7.Q. 


A. 


He said and did the following: 

1. He greeted His apostles with the words: 
“Peace be to you.” 

2. He extended His hands over the apostles and 
said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

How do these acts prove that Christ instituted 

the Sacrament of Penance? 

They prove that Christ instituted the Sacrament 

of Penance, because they denote the three things 

necessary to have a sacrament, namely : 

1. “Peace be to you” indicates the outward sign 
or the matter of penance, which are the sins 
man commits and which cause unrest in the 
soul. Christ desires man to have peace of soul, 
and the only way man can have this peace of 
soul after he has sinned is through the use of 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

. His imposition of hands and the words Christ 
uttered: ‘“‘Whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained,” indicate that Christ 
was giving the apostles something, and that 
something was power to forgive sins. . 

. The imposition of hands is also a sign of calling 
down the Holy Ghost, who is the fount ad 
source of all grace. 


8. Q. How many kinds of grace does the Sacrament of 


Penance give man? 
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. Man receives two kinds of grace in penance, 
namely, sanctifying grace and sacramental grace, 
. Did Christ institute the Sacrament of Penance 
for the time of the apostles alone? 

A. Christ did not institute the Sacrament of Penance 
for the time of the apostles alone, for all priests 
who have succeeded the apostles have the same 
power as did the apostles. 

. QO. When do priests receive the power to forgive sins 
through Penance? 

A. Priests receive the power to forgive sins at the 
time of their ordination. 

.Q. When do priests exercise this power to forgive 
sins? 

A. Priests exercise this power to forgive sins when 
they hear confessions. 

. Q. Define the Sacrament of Penance. 

A. Penance is a sacrament through which all actual 
sins which man commits after Baptism, whereby 
he loses sanctifying grace, are forgiven. 


THE TEACHER PREPARES THE CLASS: 
THE SECOND STEP 


Having accomplished the three necessary things in 
accordance with the suggested method, namely, the pre- 
viewing of the filmstrip, the formulating of a running 
commentary, and the composing of questions, the 
answers to which the pupil can find both in the running 
commentary as well as in the pictures the teacher is 
about to project, the teacher is now fully equipped to 
teach her class in a more scientific manner, for she is 
well prepared. 

The teacher can if she so desires place in the hands of 
her pupils a copy of her filmstrip preview, inasmuch as 
it contains all the information she herself has garnered 
from the pictures. This, after all, is the same informa- 
tion she wants her pupils to draw from them. The ques- 
tions she has prepared in conjunction with her preview- 
ing efforts, and which she is soon to propose to her 
pupils serve as the indicator as she emphasizes what 
she desires her pupils to be watching for. In a word, 
each picture tells a story ; illustrates a definite point, and 
the sum total of pictures depicts in a concrete manner 
the knowledge which she desires the class to obtain 
from them. In this manner, terms, notions as well as 
concepts which were formerly abstract now become 
concrete. 

Inasmuch as we are endeavoring to demonstrate how 
to teach the Sacrament of Penance through the audio- 
visual medium, the teacher would advise her pupils to 
be on the alert for the following facts in the filmstrip: 
1. Christ’s mercy. 

2. Christ’s comparison of the seriousness of the illness 
of the body with the illness of the soul. 
3. Christ was able not only to heal the physical ills of 
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men, but He also had the power to cure the sickness 
of the soul which man experiences when he sins. 

4. The institution of an instrument which heals the sick 
soul—the Sacrament of Penance. . 

5.The continuation of the use of that instrument 








































































































































through the priesthood. 
. 6. The use of that power in the confessional by priests. 
s 
e PROJECTING THE FILMSTRIP: THE THIRD STEP 
As was previously emphasized, the filmstrip is not to 
* be shown as a medium of entertainment. Rather the 
pupils have been warned beforehand to be alert as the 
individual pictures appear on the screen. As for the 
al teacher, she must project the filmstrip slowly, because 
by sufficient time must be allowed to elapse between the 
changing of pictures in order that her pupils may obtain 
all the information she has previously told them to be 
on the look out for. Teachers who have had some ex- 
perience in the utilizing of this visual teaching medium 
know that each individual picture tells a story, and 
hence has the potency to give to the pupils the knowl- 
— | edge she desires to impart to them. 
. During the course of the projecting of the same, the 
= teacher might even find it helpful to use a pointer as 
ee she endeavors to clarify the picture or to disclose a con- 
ung cept which might be difficult for the pupils to see. Fi- 
the nally, it is during the projecting of the pictures that the 
ung teacher makes use of the running commentary which 
2 she formulated during her filmstrip preview. 
d * There is no doubt but that one can readily see the 
oe effectiveness of this teaching technique, because pupils 
is of have an opportunity to hear the same subject matter 
ae twice. They have already learned the matter in a narra- 
h as tive form ; now they see that same narrative transposed 
ered into pictorial form. Thus, pictures not only augment but 
as solidify knowledge which has been learned from the 
pm printed page of the textbook. 
> her 
what 
word, 
r, and INTERROGATING THE CLASS: FOURTH STEP 
eee 
ell as By no means has the lesson been completed with the 
ecome projection of the filmstrip. The steps which preceded 
this particular phase were but the instructional portions 
ehow § of the classroom work. The showing of the filmstrip 
audio- Was not an end in itself but rather it merely served to 
pils t0 § supplement the textbook approach. The teacher utilized 
rip: het preview matter and the filmstrip to impart knowl- 
tdge to her pupils. The interrogation phase now serves 
illness § 4% the proving ground, for this is the only way that a 
teacher can ascertain the extent of the knowledge she 
ills of J bas imparted to her class. 
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The Teacher’s 
Class Book 


| TEACH CATECHISM 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Li#.D. 


By using these manuals the teacher will be prepared for 
every lesson contained in the Confraternity Revised 
Baltimore Catechism. Topical outlines, summaries, no- 
tations and examples provide ample material to lighten 
the busy teacher’s work of preparation. 


Vol. |—Grades | and 2 (320 pages) ..............Net 2.60 
Vol. Il—Grades 3, 4 and 5 (554 pages) ............ Net 3.00 
Vol. I1Il—Grades 6, 7 and 8 (768 pages) ........... Net 4.20 


Other Important Aids 


A book of General and Special Methods 
THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION 
By Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D. 


Ideal as a basic text in the religion teaching classes of normal 
schools and for catechetical courses in seminaries. A reliable 
reference work for the elementary grade teacher in the prep- 
aration of the daily catechism lesson. 


Vol. |—History, Aims and Supernatural Means (525 pages) 
Net 4.50 
Vol. 2—Method and Matter in Religion Teaching (646 pages) 
Net 5.00 


A Textbook for Normal Schools 
AIMS AND METHODS IN TEACHING RELIGION 
By Rev. J. K. Sharp 


A study of the catechetical methods in use. 407 pages. Illus- 
trated. 


One of the finest summaries of Theology 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 

By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. 
A defense of the Catholic Faith. 583 pages. 4.50 
A concise text for the Teacher 
HANDBOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

By Rev. W. Wilmers, S.J. 
For the use of Advanced Students and Teachers. 506 pages. 3.50 


An exhaustive exposition of Catholic Truth 
THE CATECHISM EXPLAINED 

By Rev. F. Spirago—Rev. R. F. Clarke, 5.J. 
Can be used with any Catechism. 752 pages. 


A story for each lesson of the Catechism 


ANECDOTES AND EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATING THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM 


By Rev. Francis Spirage. Edited by Rev. James J. Baxter, D.D. 


This volume is especially adapted to make the abstract matter 
of the Catechism interesting to children. Usually short and 
pithy, the stories enable the catechist to develop the matter in 
his own style. 596 pages. Net 5.00 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Boston 11 Chicago 6 Cincinnati | San Francisco 3 


New Wagner Publications 


¢ COME THE END 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


A book to help the teenager to understand the meaning 
I Os 655s kinda dS b os Cen Sedsies és $2.50 


DEARLY BELOVED 


By Venantius Buessinc, O.F.M.Cap. 


A series of sermons by a popular mission preacher .$2.75 


STORIES FOR DISCUSSION 


By Wituiam W. Doty 
Seventeen short stories illustrating Christian teaching 


for use in adult as well as high school study clubs and 
SIE ME kaos sent vena edeav eke he>s kas $2.25 


¢ EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By Cuartes J. Catzan, O.P. 


Reprint in one volume edition of the former two volume 
work. (1200 pages) 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. - 53 PARK PLACE - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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This article has endeavored to emphasize these two 

things: 

1. The simple principles which govern the methodology 
that must be employed by one who aspires to be an 
audio-visual catechist. - 

2. The effectiveness of this pedagogical method. 

Now to you, teachers of religion, the acceptance and 
the putting into practice of these points are offered as a 
challenge. The teaching of religion is not a hit or miss 
affair, and neither is religion correctly taught by merely 
asking pupils the stereotyped questions which appeared 
in our present day Catechism. Let us never forget that 
religious principles are permanent rules to be lived with 
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always, and that by teaching the why and the wherefor 
of these rules, a truer and fuller comprehension of our 
Faith is possible. 

To warrant the effective teaching of Catechism, the 
following suggestions are offered: 


1. The establishment of audio-visual clinics in which 
teachers and Sisters, who already staff our schools, 
may learn the techniques which govern the audio- 
visual teaching method. 

2. The introduction of a course in audio-visual educa- 
tion in all novitiates and schools where our Sisters 
receive their training. 






YAF Film on 
American Way of Life 

A Day of Thanksgiving (1% reels, 
16mm, sound) deals with the advantages 
of the American way of life. Bill Johnson 
and family, typical Americans, use a 
Thanksgiving Day to recount the many 
privileges and freedoms they enjoy as 
American citizens. 

Original music was composed for the 
film by Art Wolf. 


Available form Young America Films 


Guide Shows Operation 
of S.V.E. Instructor 


Purchasers of the tri-purpose projector 


- known as the S.V.E. Instructor will find 


threaded into the projector a new instruc- 
tional filmstrip, How to Operate Your 
S.V.E. Instructor. 

A special tag attached to the projector 
calls attention to the filmstrip and indicates 
how to start and focus the projector and 
how to advance the filmstrip. From there 
on the filmstrip takes over and clearly 


Teachers 





vill feel greater confidence 
from studying the filmstrip and will also 
have a sure means of training pupil oper- 
ators to handle the projector in a profes- 
sional way. (S17) 






































How to Catch a Cold 


With only a passing mention of Kleenex, 
the sponsor of this Walt Disney produc- 
tion, How to Catch a Cold, will do much 
to get a worthwhile health message across 
to pupils as well as to their parents. 


























at $55, or through rental. (S16) 


ALL STEEL 
COMBINATION 
STORAGE UwNiTS 


stored films will be safe from 
dust, heat or dryness with 
NEUMADE COMBINATION 
STORAGE UNITS! 





MODEL MM-II9 


A practical storage cabinet for the 
varied film library. Holds 400, 800, 
1200, 1600 ft. reels; 100 filmstrip cans 
plus utility drawer in base. Overa 
size: 30’ wide, 70” high, 16” deep. 
Over 50 models to choose from. Write 
for free catalog. 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE that your | 


illustrates and explains each step. 
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Emphasis is made of the benefit of rest 
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‘Classroom | 
Drafting 


and Art 
Tables! 


Classroom drafting and art tables of finest mate- 
rials and workmanship. Years of satisfactory 
service assured. Compare our attractive school 
prices. Write for details today. 
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Engineering 
Manufacturing 
Company 


623 No. Commerce St. 
Shebovgan, Wisconsin 
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for hastening recovery and the importance 
of isolation of the sufferer as a protection 
for others. This emphasis is to be expected 
as the film had the guidance of leading 
medical and educational authorities in its 
development. 

The star of this animated cartoon is 
Common Sense, the mortar-boarded imp 
seen in the illustration. His charge is the 
sneeze-and-sniffle ridden Common Man 
whose mistakes run riot with consequences 
which effect his many neighbors and school 
children. 

This Technicolor, 16mm sound film, 10 
minutes long, is available on short-term 
loan, free except for postage from Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc., 35 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; 79 E. Adams St., Chicago; 351 
Turk St., San Francisco; or 1915 Live 
Oak St., Dallas, Texas. (S18) 


Five New Coronet Films 


Five new 16mm sound. motion pictures 
are available from Coronet Films or 
through rental. Three relate to preparing 
for military service, one on guidance, one 
on how to read a newspaper. 

Mechanical Aptitudes (1 reel, color, or 
b/w) answers questions regarding me- 
chanical skills so that pupils may plan for 
the future whether for leisure time activity 
or a career. Covered are careers open to 
people with mechanical ability (Junior, 
senior high, teacher training). 

How to Read a Newspaper (1 reel, 
color or b/w) shows basic reading tech- 
niques, covers reading more than one 
paper; using headlines; checking for ac- 
curacy, and propaganda; understanding 
function of leading paragraphs (Junior, 
senior. high). 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 
on request. 


e@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 


basis. 


@ CHOIR ROBES . . . On rental or 
purchase basis. Catalog free on 
request. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. Cc 


New London, Ohio 


The following are three of a series of 
14 films designed to help youth prepare 
for military life. More information on the 
entire series, “Are You Ready for Ser- 
vice?” may be had from Coronet Films, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

What It’s All About (1 reel, b/w), 
while making clear that military service 
does not necessarily mean war, answers 
such questions as “What are we getting 
ready for?” “Are we in danger of attack?” 
and “Why will I have to go into service?” 

Your Plans (1 reel, b/w) is a film that 
will show students that military service is 
not the end of one’s plans for a career, but 
an opportunity to supplement these plans. 
Opportunity includes schooling, actual vo- 
cational experience, and practical and 
theoretical training. 

Service and Citizenship (1 reel, b/w) 
shows what is expected of a citizen, how 
he fulfills his duties, and the part military 
service plays among these duties. The stu- 
dent is left with the thought that if he is 
to defend a way of life, he should practice 
that way of life. (S19) 


Educators Guides to Free 
Films, Filmstrips and Materials 


New editions for 1951 have been issued 
by Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis., of the three guides : Educators Guide 
to Free Films; Educators Guide to Free 
Slidefilms; and Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 

The same convenient format as used for 
previous editions is used for these guides: 
annotated lists ; title lists ; subject indexes ; 
and lists of sources, together with avail- 
ability of the materials. They are priced 
respectively at $6, $3, and $4.50. (S20) 


United World Films Issues 
1951 Catalog Supplement 
A 1951 supplement to the United World 
Films catalog is now available from the 
Education Division, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29. Included is information on 
how schools with small budgets may ob- 
tain The Earth and Its Peoples series. 
Teachers Guides for this series are in 
preparation. Guides for twelve subjects 


have been released, twelve more will be 
available on November 1, and twelve will 
be ready in the Spring of 1952. These 
guides set a unique pattern. They give not 
only specific teacher aid in studying film 
content but also give suggestions in audio- 
visual instruction and use of films in the 
classroom. 

The following four new films complete 
the physical and mathematical geography 
series ; usable in upper elementary and high 
school : 

The Seasons (revolution of earth around 
the sun) and explains with animated dia- 
grams the causes of the seasons (16mm 
sound, 10 min.). 

The Earth and the Sun’s Rays (Dis- 
tribution of Insolation) explains the effect 
of sun-heated atmosphere and relation to 
earth’s temperature (16mm sound, 5 min.), 

Great Winds (General circulation) ex- 
plains the relationship of pressure areas on 
the earth to position of the sun, and the 
movement of the areas, or circulation 
(16mm sound, 10 min.). 

Great Winds (Distribution of pressure 
and winds) shows in animated diagrams 
the influence of land and sea areas and 
seasonal changes that effect pressure areas 
and principal wind currents (16mm sound, 
10 min.). 

These two subjects are additions to the 
human biology series: 

The Human Skeleton shows by an X-ray 
of a human model and by animated dia- 
grams the position and main parts of the 
skeleton (16mm sound, 11 min.). 

The Muscular System shows by X-ray 
and animated diagrams the function of 
muscles as related to bones and movement 
of joints (16mm sound, 11 min.). 

The following four constitute the light 
series ; for high school and college: 

Shadows and Eclipses (Reflection) 
demonstrates the sources of light and its 
properties (16mm sound, 13 min.). 

Spherical Mirrors explains character- 
istics of convex and concave mirrors by 
demonstrations. Real and virtual images 
are contrasted (16mm sound, 13 min.). 

Refraction demonstrates and explains 
common examples, as well as the critical 


A Book of Wide Range 
SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
Every Subject Completely Analyzed 


@ THE SITE AND THE BUILDING 


@ GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS 


@ THE SKELETON OF THE SCHOOL @ SCIENCE ROOMS 


@ ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS 
@ SERVICE FACILITIES 


@ INDUSTRIAL ART ROOM 


@ LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSID- 
ERATIONS PERTINENT TO A 
BUILDING PROJECT 


@ DO'S AND DON’T’S FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTING EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


ILLUSTRATED—PRICE, $4.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Pl., New York 7 
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angle and internal reflection (16mm sound, 
8 min.). 

Lenses shows how light is refracted by 
diverging and converging lenses. Animated 
diagrams and various kinds of lenses are 
ysed to demonstrate (16mm sound, 10 
min.). 

Three more films in the physics series, 
for high school and college, are: 

Sound Waves which sets forth the prin- 
ciples governing sound and demonstrates 
with models, diagrams, and descriptive 
photography (16mm sound, 16 min.). 

Musical Notes in which the principles of 
sound, frequency, amplitude, and pitch, are 
demonstrated with notes from string, wind, 
and percussion instruments. Differences 
between musical notes and noise are ex- 
plained (16mm sound, 12 min.). 

Unlocking the Atom which summarizes 
the work of atomic scientists and describes 
the behavior of radio active elements. Ani- 
mated diagrams are used to explain chain 
reactions (16mm sound, 20 min.). 

Added to the films on biology and gen- 
eral science are: 

The Story of the Frog. A study of habi- 
tat characteristics, body parts and func- 
tions (16mm sound, 13 min.). 

Anatomy of the Earthworm. Shows or- 
gans and describes parts and the functions 
of each (a filmstrip of 31 b/w frames). 

Living and Non-living Things shows ex- 
amples and defines characteristics of living 
things and points out, why inanimate things 














“What are priests doing 


in the theatre?” 


YOU'LL KNOW WHEN YOU READ 


Behind the Masque 
by URBAN NAGLE, O. P. 


Father Nagle is the founder of the famous 
Blackfriars Guild, which since 1932 has done 
much to bring better plays to intelligent theatre- 
goers. This book is Father Nagle’s gay, eventful 
story of the amazing ups and downs of the 
Blackfriars during the past two decades. “A joy 


are very different (16mm sound, 10 min.). 

The 1951-1952 Catalog gives full par- 
ticulars on these films and is available for 
the asking. (S21) 


S.V.E. Folder Lists 


Christmas Program Materials 


A new folder on S.V.E. filmstrips and 
color slides appropriate for Christmas pro- 
grams may be had free from Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 

A full-color 51 frame filmstrip on Dick- 
en’s “A Christmas Carol,” offered for the 
first time, is listed in this colorful folder 


which describes 36 filmstrips and 76 color 
slides. (S22 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 142) 


James J. Madigan, Ph.L. 

Doctor Madigan concludes his series of 
three articles started in the September 
issue. 


Rev. T. C. Siekmann 

Father Siekmann is the author of the 
ever popular books Girls, Yowre Im- 
portant and Advice for Boys written in 
language that appeals to teenagers. His 
latest book is Come the End addressed 
to teenagers on the meaning of everlast- 





to read. ... Nothing quite so charming has 


come along since Father Malachy’s Miracle.” 
—COMMONWEAL. A Catholic Book Club Se- 


lection. 


At your bookstore @ 





22 Park Place a 











$3.50 


McMULLEN BOOKS, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Inc. 








Answers to these questions are given in “Which Way for India?” 
written for The Shield of November by one of India’s foremost 
Catholic thinkers. Supplemented with The Shield Teacher's Guide 
(free to subscribing schools), this article is designed to help teachers 
of history and other social studies develop right opinions in the 
minds of Catholic American youth. It is typical of the monthly 
contents of this magazine. 


ing life. After completing his studies for 
the priesthood at Kenrick Seminary, he 
took courses at St. Louis University in 
social work, including case work, child 
welfare, child psychology, and individual 
counseling. He has done considerable 
work in the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine and in the organization of dis- 
cussion clubs, sodalities, and youth clubs. 


Sister Mary Adolorata, O.S.M. 

Sister Mary Adolorata is librarian and 
teacher of religion and English in the 
eleventh grade of the Servite High 
School. She majored in English and his- 
tory at the College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent, N. J. (B.A.), studied at Duchesne 
College, Omaha, Nebr., for a_teacher’s 
certificate, and received an M.A. from 
Creighton University, Omaha, with major 
in English. She has contributed to THe 
Catuotic Epucator, The Catholic School 
Journal, Perpetual Help, The Business 
Education World, and has had poems 
published in the Sacred Heart Messenger, 
The Servite, and Extension. 


Brother Francis J. Greiner, S.M., M.A. 

Brother Francis Greiner is director of 
the Marianist Scholasticate, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, having previ- 
ously taught high Missouri, 
Jowa, and Illinois, and having recently 
been assistant 


school in 
novice ‘master at Gales- 
ville, Wis. He is the author of Get That 
Word (Speller), From a Full Heart, 


WHO IS THIS MAN? 

The Prime Minister of India, 
Pandit Nehru, has declared for 
a policy of friendliness with Red 
China. Shall we regard this man 
as a promoter of Communism or 
continue trying to develop his 


friendship? Will India follow his 
lead either way? 


> 


Only 75 cents per year (Oct.-May, except Jan.) in bundles of 100; 85 cents 
in lots of 20 to 99; $1.50 single; $2 foreign. Teacher’s Guides free as 
needed. Subscriptions entered now may begin with October issue, featur- 
ing Japan, or extend to October, 1952. 


Also in November: “The Chinese,” an acquaintance 
article, Review of World Events, international: rela- 
tions club program, and many other features. 
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Contributions to This Issue 
(Continued from previous page) 
Spiritual Way of an Apostle of Mary, 


Love Mary, and Mary’s Work in the 
W orld. 
Sister St. Francis, S.S.J. 

Readers will recall Sister Francis’ 
story of the Green Dragon in her “Teach- 
er, Tell Us a Story” (February 1950). 


SERVICE COUPON 3 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
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i tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
| E i 
: without cost to me: i 
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i 1 
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(Please Print) 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 
REPRODUCED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS 
CREATE GREATER INTEREST IN YOUR INSTITUTION WITH 
ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS AND SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


CARD CO 
NEW YORK 10, N. ¥ 
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Sister M. Gervase, S.S.J. 
Sister M. Gervase will be recalled for 
her many contributions to our columns. 


Rev. Bernard J. Butcher 

Father Butcher is both pastor and prin- 
cipal at St. Mary, Meriden, Conn. His 
firm belief in the value of audio-visual 
aids was merely reinforced when he took 
courses in the subject at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 174) 
with a fresh mind, never striving to 
be original for the sake of being 
original : in fact, writing as a woman, 
she comments with much perception 
on Bloy’s female characters in his 
novels, noting how to extent 
his interest in prostitutes was a part 
of the Romantic tradition of the cen- 
tury which had shown itself in the 
work of other novelists such as Dos- 
toievski. Moreover, apart from her 
own comments, she never hesitates 
to give the comments of others. 
There is a fair-mindedness in her 

method which is to be admired, 

that it is perhaps indicative of her 
whole approach that she should give 
the last judgement in her book to one 
of Bloy’s contemporaries—Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. It may be fitting here 
to end with same judgement : “Léon 
Bloy is a Cathedral gargoyle pour- 
ing the waters on good and bad 
alike.” NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Providence College $ 


Providence, R. I. 
Fathers. A Liberal 
degrees in the 
R.O.T.C. For 
Registrar. 


Conducted by the D 
Arts college for men 
arts and sciences and 
further information ad 





Siena College 2 
Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Condi 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards 






degrees in Arts, Science and Business 
tration. Master’s degrees, in Arts, Science, 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field 
ROTC. Day session for men only; Evening 
sion for men and women. Address The R 


St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, 
Separate schools: business administration, 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medit 







dental, pre-law, teacher training. Pr 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for 
details. 


fe 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathen. 


Colleges of liberal arts, business admini 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; 
school and high school. Department of 
Army and Navy R.O.T.C. units. Address te 
Registrar. 









Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teac 
aration, home economics, medical . 
nursing education, secretarial training, 

ism, social service, dramatics, art, mi 
cation, general liberal arts and_ sciences. & 
ducted by the Sisters Adorers of the Most 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 





Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accreditéd senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of 

ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, musi«, | 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, 
technician, nursing education, graduate 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from 
City. Address the Dean. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters o! 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, So. 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Ed 
Teacher Traiming, Secretarial Diplomas, 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and 

ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus 
For further information address the Deam 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, 5 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, iat 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming- 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. jew: 
book on request. 40 minutes from Phil 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A, M.S. 
in F.. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares 
secondary school teaching; nursing; 2 
social work; chemistry ‘ind btology 
laboratory technician; creative writing; Bi 





























medical; music; and allied fields. Af 
credited college for wamen. Conducted 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Regi 
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